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SPECIAL NOTICES, 

It is evident that the "Iiticosoriist will offer to advertisers unusual ads 
vantages in circulation, Wo have already subscribers. in every part of 
India, in Ceylon, Burmah, and on tho Persian Gulf. Our paper also goes 
tu Great Britain, France, Germany, Hungary, Greece, Russia, Constanti- 
nople, Egypt, Australia, and North and South America. The fullowitiy very 
muderate rates have becn adopted : 

ADVERTISING RATES, 


First in-crtion......... 16 lines and under 1 Rupee, 
For each additional line ee 1 Anna. 

Space is charged for at the rato of 12 lines to the inch. Special arrange- 
ments cau be made for hugo advertisements, and for longer and fixed 
periods. For further information and contracts. for advertising, app y to 

Missis; COOPER & Co., 

Advertising Agents, Booksellers and Publishers, Meadow Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 


To SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Subscription price at which the LH cuseritist in published barely 
covers cost the design in establishing the journal having been rather 
to reach à very wide circlo of readers, than to make a profite We cannot 
atord, therefore, to send speciincu copies free, nor to supply libraries, so- 
cieties, or individuals grituitously, For the samo reason wo are obliged 
to adopt the plan, now uuiversat in America, of requiring subscribers to 
M in advance, and of stopping the paper at the end. et the turm paid for. 
lauy years of practical experienco has convinced Western publishers that 
this system of cash payment is the best and most satisfactory tu. both 
parties ; and all respectable journals ave now conducted on this plan. 

Sub-cribers wishing a printed. receipt for their remittances must send 
stunps for return postage. Otherwise, acknowledgments will be made 
through the jourual. 


The "T'urosoriisr will appear each mouth, The rates, for twelve num- 
bora of not less than 40 cols Royal dto each, of reading matter, oc 
480 columus in all, are as follows: —To Subseribers im any purt of India, 
Rs. ७ por aunum; in Ceylon, Ks. 7; in the Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
und Australia, Iis. 8; in Afvien, Europe, and the United states, ६1. Half 
your (India) Rs, 4; Single copies annas 12. Remittances in postal stamp 
must bo at the rate of aiias 17 to the lies to cover discount. The above 
rates include postage. No satme will be catered in the bets or paper sent 
antil the money ts remitted: and incuriablu the paper will be deserted 
at the puedo uf the term subscribed for. Remittances should be nido in 
Money. orders, Hundis, Bill cheques, (or Treasury bills, if in registered 
lotters), and made payable only to the 1१9१८70915 oF 111. 'l'HEOSOLHIST, 
103, Girgauin Back Koad, Bombay, India. 

AGENTS | London (Ens), Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, W.; New York, 
8. E. Wells & Co., 787, Broadway ; boston, Mass. Colby aud Iuch, 9, Mont- 
gomery Place ; Chicago, III. J. C. Bundy, 92, La Salle St. American sub- 
»eribers tay also order their papers through W. Q. Judge, Koy., 71, Broad- 
way, New York. 

Ceylon: Isue Weeresoeriya, Deputy Coroner, Dodauduwa : John Robert 
du Silva, Columbo. 
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The Editors disclaim responsibility for opinions expressed 
by contributors in their articles. Great latitude is allowed 
to correspondents, and they alone are accountable tor what 
they write. Rejected MSS. are not returned, 

ES P COME 

THE OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER ISSUES OF THIS JOURNAL 
having been reprinted, the offer to purchase copies, made 
m the March number, is withdrawn, 

New subscribers who wish to have their year begin 
with the October number, will now be charged imas eight 
additional to cover the extra cost of the republication. 
Those who order their subscriptions to date from the 
December, or any later issue, pay Rs. 6 only. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE THEOSOPHIST CONTINUES. TO 
Increase. Within two days of the last month five Rajalis 
dul Maliirajalis registered their wungs en our Lit, 
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4 MEDAL OF HONOR. 


The importance of the action, taken at its late meeting 
by the General Council of our Society, in voting the foun- 
dation of a Medal of Honor, to be annually awarded by an 
unbiassed Jury of Native gentlemen of eminent character 
and learning to Native authors, will doubtless be appreciated. 
To recognize that Avyavarta has a grand history, and. that 
the sous of the soil are her proper histriographers, and to 
stimulate a brotherly competition for a prize of real dignity, 
with ample guarantees for the impartiality of the awards, 
is to take along step towards creating that feeling of 
nationality on which alone great states can rise. Let. this 
action stand as onc more pledge that the honor of India 
is dear to the heart of every true Theosophist. Our inner- 
most feelings are sunoned up ina single sentence of a 
letter received by last mul from America. ^ When I 
read of those noble Buddhists and Hindus who have passed 
through so much to make the soul. dominant master," 
writes the respected Dr. Ditson, "E feel as itl could 
kneel and kiss their tect. How grand they seem to me! 
Tell all such whom you may chance to meet that Loam 
with them in deep sympathy.” At another time we shall 
publish extracts from the letters ot Theosophists in. differ- 
cnt parts ot the world to show how universal is. this love 
and reverence for India among them. Meanwhile we 
give the following :— 

(Letract from the minutes of the mecting of the General 
Council, held at Bombay, February oth, S80.) 

“With a view to stimulate enquiry, by the Natives of 
India, into the literature of ancient times, to increase their 
respect for their ancestors, and to thus accomplish one im- 
portant object for which the Theosophical Society was 
formed, it is by the General Council 

RESOLVED 

That there shall be founded a high prize and dignity to 
be known and designated as “The Medal of Honor of. the 
Theosophical Society, for award under competition. 

~The said medal shall be of pure silver aud made from 
Indian coins melted down for the purpose sand shall be 
suitably engraved, stamped, carved or embossed with a 
device expressive of its high character as a Medal of 
Honor. It shall be annually awarded by a committee of 
Native scholars, designated by the President, to the Native 
author of the best original Essay npon any subject con- 
nected with the ancient religions, philosophies or sciences ; 
preference being given in the Department of Science, other 
things being equal, to the occult, or mystical, branch of 
science as Known and practised by the ancients.” 

"The following conditions to govern the award, viz— 

1. The Essay shall be ofa high merit ; 

2. Mach Essay shall beara cipher, initial, verse or inot- 
to, but no other sign by which the authorship may be 
detected. The author's name, in each case, to be written 
in a closed envelope outside which shall be inseribed the 
cipher or other device which he has attached to his Essay. 
The manuscript to be placed by the President in the 
hands of the Jury, nud the cuvelopes filed away unopened 
aud not examined until the Jury shall base made theiy 
awada 
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3. All Essays submitted to be at the disposal of the 
Society, whose officers may designate such as are pro- 
nounced most meritorious for publication in the THkoso- 
PHIST, with their authors’ names attached, so that their 
learning may be properly appreciated by their countrymen. 

4. The Society to be allowed to publish in a separate 
pamphlet, the Essay which shall be deemed worthy of the 
Medal of Honor, on condition of giving to its author the 
entire nett profits of the publication. 

5. Essays to comprise not less than 2,500 nor more 
than 4.000 words—toot-notes and quotations included, 

6. The Jury. shall also award to the authors of. the 
Essays which they consider second and third in degree of 
merit, special diplomas, to be entitled Diplomas of Honor 
and authenticated by the seal of the Society. 

7. The Jury may also specifically name three other 
Essays besides the three aforesaid, for. the distinction of 
certificates of honorable: mention, to be issued to the re- 
spective authors under the seal of the Society. 

8. Essays to be submitted in English, but it is not obli- 
gatory that the author shall himself know that language. 

9. All competing manuscripts to'be in the President's 
hands by 12 o'clock. neon of the Ist day of June 1880, 
and the Jury to announce their awards on the Ist day 
of September, 1880, 

10. Upon the receipt of the report of the Jury, tle 
President shall at once identify the names of the successful 
authors, and officially: publish the same throughout India 
and in all countries where there are branches of the 
Theosophical Societx. 

11. Full authority is given to the President to adopt 
Whatever measures may be required to carry into effect 
this Resolution,” 


Attest :— KWARSEDJE N. SEERVAT, 
Secretary, Eastern Division. 
NOTICE. 

By virtue of the authority conferred in the second. clause 
of the above Resolution, the President of the Theose- 
phical Society has appointed us Jurors to award the Medal 
of Honor, the following gentlemen :— 

Rio Báhádur Dapoba PAN DU ANG, Fellow of the Bom- 
bay University, and Author (Bombay). 

Rao Báhádur JANARDAN SAKHARAM Ganam, F. F. S., 
Judge of the Varishtha Court, (Baroda), 

Babu PEARY CIHAND Merrra, F. .S., Author 
Antiquarian (Bengal). 

K. R. Casta, Esq, Author (Bombay). 

Babu Abrrvanaw Birerracitanva, F. T. S., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Muir Central College, Alláhábid, (North- Wes- 
tern Provinces). 


anel 


RS — 
ANEW PROPHET IN INDLI 

Neeuh Chander Sen, n high caste Brahmin who for some 
time has been a rising light in India, has cast aside ap- 
pearmnees und become n founder of a new sect. He has 
long and carnestly protested against the superstition of 
his own country, and at times the hearts of missionaries 
were gladdened by his praise of their works, and his seem- 
ing acceptance of the doctrines of Christ. To establish 
Christianity, however, was not his object. He claims to 
be a re-incarnation of the divine Bhakti, under the name 
of Chaitanya, and that he is commissioned to establish 
the church of the future, Ee is the Prophet Nadiya; an or- 
ganization has been completed at Calcutta and the apos- 
tles, “a preaching army,” have heen sent forth on their 
mission to convert the world, — This army moves from place 
to place with banners flying and music, and so great is the 
enthusiasm that devotees roll themselvesin thedust before it. 

The object of the new Prophet is to deliver his country 
from dry rationalism and supply a living faith. Whatever 
the results may be, the movement is of deep interest to 
the student of religious history, as an illustration of the 
rise aud progress of scets. Kesub Chunder Sen, with his 
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pretence of being a re-inearnation; in the light of the 
present, is a sham and n farce ; removed two thousand years 
into the past, and a few wonder works would have made 
good his pretence, and untold millions would have received 
him as God.— Reliyio-Philosophical Journal, of Chicago. 


al PARSI ASCE TIC, 
BY KHAN BAHADUR NOWROJI DGRATJI. K F. T. 8. 


* Tho path by whish to Deity we climb, 

Is arduous, rough, inetlable, sublime. 

Aud the strong, missy pe through which we pasa 
In our just course, are bound with chains of brass.” 


The ways by which we arrive at a knowledge of God, 
and of a future life, are two; aud these are denominated 
in modern Persian Zetedeli! and Mushihedat or Makdshe- 
fit. The first is that knowledge which we derive from 
our observation and experience of the material universe 
and the changes we see therein; while the second is the 
illumination consequent on the practice of great purity 
and intense contemplation, by-which the soul acquires the 
power of visiting the spiritual world. 

Those who fol ¢ Istedalél are of two classes :—(1) 
Huknut Masheyin, who believe in natural religion without 
acknowledging the authority of any one prophet, and (2) 
Hukmi Muthalemin, who believe in some revealed religion, 

Of those who practise Afusluihedal, there are three di- 
visions :—(1) the Hukuut Elakiyat, who look upon all pro- 
phets and all objects ns tlie. light of God ; (2) Hukmá 
Ishrakin, who do not believe in any one religion, but look 
upon all religions as true. in principle; and (3) the Sufix, 
who outwardly profess the religion that they are born in, 

The laws of the ancients according to which Mushkdhe- 
dat (Yog) is practised, are called Elm-i-Tusavof, or Elm- 
i-Saluk, and the student is called Sálłek. There are four 
states in which the adept sees the glories and secrets of 
the world of spirit :— Ahab, or sleep, (2) Gaib, (3) Masti, 
or Mori, imd (4) Ahab-baudan. Those whose inner 
self is not altogether powerless, often see real visions in 
their Ahab, or sleep; but when * divine grace is commu- 
nicated to the holy ascetic from the worlds on high, and the 
transport arising therefrom locks up external perceptions, 
it is the state of Gaib. Masti means that state in which 
divine grace being communicated without the senses being 
overpowered, the person is. transported” for the.time being 
from the world of reality, The state higher than this, 
called Ahdb-badan, is the power of the soul. to quit the 
body and return to it at pleasure.” 

“ Among the modern Parsis, the chief of the Abadian, 
or Azur JHoshangian sects was Azur Kaivan, who resided 
in Khum for 28 years, and removed in his latter days from 
the land of Tran to India where, in A. D. 1617, he died 
at Patna, at the age of cighty-five.” He was at the head 
of the I ruht philosophers of his time, and havine at- 
tained all the four states of Mushihedit, was style Zul 
ulum or the master of sciences. Leading a pure and 
holy lite, practising austerities from his earliest years, he 
hal developed the powers of the soul to. the highest ex- 
tent. His visions of the empyrean worlds have been 
portrayed by him in Persian verse, and are still extant in 
the book called Jam-i- Aai-Xhoshru, which contains an 
admirable commentary on the poem by Khoda Joi, one 
of his disciples, 

He thus begins —" I purified my body, and leaving aside 
the observances of every religion or sect, | betook niyself to 
the rilesenjoined by the sages of old. Silence, sedentariness, 
living ina dark and narrow cell, gradual diminution of 
food and sleep, and constant recitation of the name of God, 
constituted my discipline, which in time unfolded before 
my soul's eye the visions of the world on high. In the 
state of Khab, ov sleep, à ghastly form first. broke upon 
"my sight, and | was terrified, and invoked the name of 


* The [Revert paper is based upon a Gnjarathi translation of. this book 
published from the ** Sir Jamsctjce feejecbhoy Translation Fund," in 1818; 
and partly upon the noticp of Azur Kaivan and his disciples given iu the 
Diele cis n. : 
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God, when the form disappeared, and a glaring fire rose 
to view and struck me with alarm. It gradually melted 
away, and in its place appeared a scowling, fiery. fonn 
with its head hanging down the breast and navel, and 
kept me in agitation, ' Next there burst upon my sight 
fires of various hues, and my soul acquired the power to 
swim over the ocean, E saw crystal water, beautiful ave- 
nues, and grand palaces, with tables richly spread, birds 
singing, and fair men and women moving about. A bril- 
liant splendour played before my breast, and I saw à blue 
blaze out of which a’ sweet scent pervaded on every side. 
Į also saw lights of red, blue and yellow, and various 
souls; besides dark and variegated lights, and I heard a 
voice which said * Who is then here like unto me?“ 

“ [next perceived alight of excellent color in which 
I saw numerous veils, good mud bad, which might be 
computed at ten thousand, and a blue light seemed. to 
envelope me, and ten thousand veils of beauteous hues 
met my gaze. Splendours of ruby-red, of brilliant white, 
and golden yellow next came across me, and [ saw in each 
ten thousand curtains, Then came to view a form dark 
and terrific, before which I forgot myself and began to 
tremble. I heard fearful sounds, andghastly forms met 
my sight; but I flinched not, and passing through ten 
thousand suclr veils, I saw a splendour of green, but 
1 was unconscious, and next u splendour, boundless and 
without form, overtook me, nnd seeing it, T felt as if my 
existence was wrapped up init, and I was one aud the 
same with it. 

“Tu the second state, called Call, E first saw a splen- 
donr of green which seemed unlimited, aud. there n 
sovereign of noble aspect was sitting ou a throne, surround- 
ed by learned aud brave personages, with guardsmen all 
dressed iy green. When I offered praise to the king, he 
did the same in return and seated me beside him. He 
was an [zad (angel), and | embraced him a hundred thou- 
sand times, and each time I did so, methonght I became 
an Izad too, and when I separated I became myself again. 
Next, I came to other regions—purple, white, yellow, scur- 
let, blue and azure, in cach of which T met the respec- 
tive kings and, embracing them, became an hd like them. 
Thence I came to a joyous place where | met numerous 
other kings and noblemen whom 1. embraced, and they 
were happy to sce me. Going further, I came to a vast and 
lonely desert where I could sce nothing for a long time 
till, at last, a being of beniguant and cheerful aspect came 
before me, and embracing it, 1 bectune an lead, I next 
came upon a dark. form, iid onwards I came in the pre- 
sence of the Aliniglity, where T found that nothing of my 
individuality remained and that, wherever 1 turned my 
eye, I saw Myself. Thus having mounted upwards, step 
by step, I came back again to this earthly abode with 
consciousness, 

© In the third state of Masti or Hál, I first saw a large 
and prosperous city in which | found myself sitting on a 
throne, with four sages standing around me. I there heard 
many sweet sounds and J saw beauteous youths, incom- 
parable viands, and downy beds, A person. next came to 
me and said T was called, and following him, I found my- 
self in a place where they made me sit on throne and 
up it flew and brought me to a place where there were 
wise and illustrious personages dressed in green, who 
paid me respect and took me to a palace, where T embraced 
the king who made me sit beside him, He asked me 
several things, and I learned wisdom from him. I then 
went to a place which was all blue, where there were 
scribes, sages, mathematicians, magicians, astrologers, mer- 
chants, physicians, and prophets, who, coming up to me, 
took ine with great respect to the presence of the king, 
who embraced me, and made me sit down beside him, 
From hin I derived a great part of my knowledge of the 
mysterious. I next went to other worlds which were white, 
golden, red, blue, azure, and there I was treated in the 
sume way, Further I went to a vast place where also T 
derived great profit. Thence I went to a dark world, 
where God Almighty guided me by his splendour, and as 
I saw Him He drew me within Himself, and my existence 
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was lost in His. All the future was revealed to me, and 
J returned the same way I cunc. 

In Whdb-badan, the fourth state, I passed to a world 
where I could see objects in endless variety and all the 
different. cities of the world, There were many men and 
women there, who showed me a palace where I went and 
sat as king. ] learnt every language, and was taught wisdom 
by the sages of every country, so that Iam able to tell 
every thing regarding their various creeds, languages, cus- 
toms and observances. Wandering in this world, I retume 
ed again to my body, and leaving it again, L learnt all 
the mysteries of the creation, its beginning, end and 
nin. Casting aside this body as if it were a garment, I 
could see all the worlds on high at a single glance. Going 
to the first heaven, I saw it all, and thence I went to 
the worlds of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, to 
the fixed stars, and lastly, to Falk-Atlas, or the highest 
Heaven. All the planets and stars shine by their own light 
except the Moon, and their revolutions cause all the happi- 
ness and misery which men experience iu this world, 
When I passed onwards J came near pure souls and found 
myself in a congenial atmosphere. If the soul that dwells 
in man love understanding aud justice, it attains to Hen- 
ven by its righteousness, and, leaving this earthly body, 
tastes of the fruits of purity, and benefits itself by the 
association with Intelligences higher than itself, ultimate- 
ly reaching Heaven. But if a man be impure and un- 
holy, the soul wanders about in misery underneath Hen- 
ven, and all the evil acts comiitted in this world, sur- 
round. it with their hideous forms, Sometimes the soul 
frees itself from this state and joins the sprites and ele- 
mentaries, or, if the man be very wicked, the soul enters 
the body of one of the brute creation, or that of a vegeta- 
ble. 

“All this I saw myself. Next, out of the souls that 
were moving around me, J drew one towards myself. 
and united myself with it. Then E reached up to Suresh, 
and there a flash of light came upon me from the splen- 
dour of the Almighty, As the radiance increased my 
understanding departed, and found myself an Tzad 
mong Izuels. God alone existed and there was no sign 
of my individuality ; everything appearing to be but a 
shadow of myself. From the Angelic Intelligences to the 
souls I moved about, and from them up to the earth there 
was nothing but myself. I became acquainted with a 
thousand mysteries of the Almighty and returned the way I 
had gone up, T ean at will leave my body, aud ascending 
upwards, stand before the presence of God, 1 am willing 
to leave this world wherein. T ion as it were a bird from 
Heaven, The dignity of the Supreme Lord is too exalted 
for intercourse with his servants, By His eflulgence, in- 
telleet becomes ilhnnined as the Earth by the Sun. Through 
love He confers bounties upon His servants and raises up 
the downfallen, None but. We ean duly praise Himself, 
as He cannot be the object of speech or hearing.” 

The above isa short abstract of the visions which tho 
great Parsi ascetic has himself described, and those who 
would like to know more should read the book itself, which 
contains an excellent commentary, 

Azur Kaivan was master of noble demonstrations and 
subtile distinctions, He mixed little with the people of 
the world ; shunned with horror all. public admirers, and 
seldom gave audience to any but his disciples and search- 
ers after truth; never exposing himself to the public 
gaze." The author of the Dabestan has given a short but 
interesting account of him and his many disciples, several 
of whom-—ns he relates—he personally met anl conver- 
sed with, 

To the ordinary reader the above visions will probably 
appear to be the product of n disordered or overwrought 
imagination; let such a one, however, before he dogma- 
tically passes his verdict, read, and if possible, try to examine 
the beautiful and wondrous phenomena revealed by mesme- 
risin, which modern science has so grossly neglected. These 
phenomena conclusively show that, in inesinerie sleep or 
trance, and in extasis, distinct states of consciousness are 
evolved. Dr. Gregory, in his book en “ Animal Magnet- 
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ism," quotes a case of extasis, which is worth while repro- 
ducing, At page 83, he says:— In the very remarkable 
work of M. Cahagnet, already alluded to, there is an ac- 
count. of à most remarkable elairvoyante, who could at 
pleasure and with the permission. and aid of her mesme- 
risers, pass into the highest stage of extasis, in whieh she 
deseribed herself as inetfably happy, enjoying converse 
with the whole spiritual world, nid herself so entirely de 
tached from this sublunary seene that she not only had 
no wish to return to it, but bitterly reproached M. Cahay- 
net for forcing her back to life. On one occasion, at he 
urgent, request, he allowed her. to enjoy that state longer 
than usual. But he took. the precaution of placing an- 
other very lucid clairvoyant, a young lad, en rapport with 
her, with strict orders to watel her closely, She seemed 
at first unconscious, but by degrees. her body assumed an 
alarming aspect, pulseless, cold, and devoid ot respiration. 
Phe lad who kept his eve (the internal vision of clairvey- 
ance) on her, at last exclaimed, ‘ She is gone + Tsee her no 
longer? M. Cahagnet then, after much fruitless labour, 
and not until, as he informs us, he had prayed fervently 
to be enabled to restore her to life, succeeded in establish- 
ing warmth and respiration, The girl on waking over- 
whelmed him with reproaches for what he had just done, 
and could not be pacified till he succeeded in convincing her, 
she being à young woman of pious character and good 
feeling, that what she desired amounted to suicide, and 
was a grievous crime, for whieh he would be held responsi- 
ble" Numerous other well-authenticated instances could 
be adduced to prove that,“ the soul. has tho capacity of à 
conscious existence apart from the body; and that it is 
limited by neither time nor space, being able to visit and 
return from the farthest localities,” But all these instan- 
ees would be useless to the skeptic, who is not actuated by 
the spirit of true inquiry. To the humble searcher after 
truth, however, who, doubting, seeks to gauge the mysteries 
of Nature, they are invaluable. „Musháhedát, or You, has 
been practised in every age and country, in some more so 
than in others, and not always by the practice of rigorous 
austerities. Self-denial, self-control, and the highest 
morality form its bases. These are universally preached, 
but easily acted upon. No wonder, then, that the power 
of the soul is so. little known and “ God-knowledge” is a 
secret, 
mets cu 

lr BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
missionaries in [India are thoroughly disheartened at their 
poor success in converting the“ Heathen,” they may feel 
obliged to us for indicating a field of labour where their 
services would be valuable, viz., in America itself. 


The Rev. W. H. Young draws a gloomy picture of the 
state of religion as he finds it in the southern end of the 
state of Delaware. He thus sets his views before the 
readers of the National Baptist © “ While it is true that, 
at present, Delaware affords a mengre prospect. for multi- 
plying Baptist churches, yet just as truly it is, outside the 
larger towns at least, going to the devil unchecked, and its 
blood, I fear, will rest upon some of us, I affirm, from 
personal observation, that the greater mass of the people 
m this Peninsula, who live beyond the limits of the large 
towns, are wofully ignorant of practical and even theore 
tical Christianity ; and I say this in full view of the fact that 
there is a church to every five miles of country. Any one 
who knows the condition of the country people in the lower 
counties is aware that they are, as a rule, peculiarly ignor- 
unt. Indeed, I have seen whole settlements of those who 
seemed to have lost their title to the name human. Such 
ave wild and shy of religion asa strange cat, and one 
needs peculiar patience and tact to. approach them, toge 
ther with unusual faith to believe they can be truly con- 

erted. Yet our duty is to go to men benighted, as well as 
to those more favored, It is, of course quite necessary 
and highly romantic to send missionaries to strange and 
savage tribes ; but we need not leave this Peninsula to 
find that ignorance, prejudice, and even caste necessary, to 
make a people heathen, Of course, I have here taken the 
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very worst and most unpromising cases, but they are by no 
LEJ 


means searce 
— ·7?ſ2 
CASTES IN INDIA. 
BY DAMODAT k. MAVALANKAR, F. J. S. 


No man of sincerity and moral courage ean read Mr. 
(l. C, Whitworth’s Profession of Faith, as reviewed in the 
April THEOSOPHIST, without feeling himself challenged ta 
be worthy of the respect of one who professes such honour. 
able sentiments, I. too, am called upon to make my 
statement of personal belief. It is due to my family and 
caste-fellows that they should know why I have deliber- 
ately abandoned my caste and other worldly considerations, 
If, heneeforth, there is to bea chasm between them and 
myself, | owe it to myself to declare that this alienation is 
of my own choosing, and J am not eut off for bad conduct 
] would be glad to take with me, if possible, into my 
new eareer, the affectionate good wishes of my kinsmen 
But, if this cannot be done, I must bear their displeasure 
as limay, for Lam obeying a paramount conviction of duty 

I was born in the family of the Karhida Maháráshtra 
casto of Brahmins, as my suriame will indicate. My fa- 
ther carefully educated me in the tenets of our religion 
and, in addition, gave me every facility for acquiring an 
English education. From the age of ten until I was 
about fourteen, I was very much exercised in mind upon 
the subject of religion and. devoted myself with grent ar- 
dour to our orthodox religious practices, Then my ri- 
tunlistie observances were crowded aside by my scholastic 
studies, but until about nine months ago, my religious 
thoughts aud aspirations were entirely unchanged, At 
this time, T had the inestimable good fortune to read 
“Igis Unveiled: a Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and 
Modern Religion and Science,” and to join the Theosophical 
Society. It is no exaggeration to say that I have been a 
really living man only these few months ; for between life as 
it appears to me now and life as. 1 comprehended it before, 
there is an unfathomable abyss. 1 feel that now for the 
first time I have a glimpse of what man and life aré—tho 
nature and powers of the one, the possibilities, duties, and 
joys of the other. Before, though ardently ritualistic, I 


was not realy enjoying happiness and peace of mind, 1 


simply practised my religion without understanding it. The 
world bore just as hard upon meas upon others, and I 
could get no clear view of the future, The only real thing 
to me seemed the day's routine; at best the horizon be 
fore me extended only to the rounding of a busy life with 
the burning of my body and the obsequial ceremonies ren- 
dered to me by friends. My aspirations were only for 
more Zamindáries, social position and the gratification of 
whims and appetites. But my later reading and thinking 
have shown me that all these are. but the vapours of a 
dream and that he only is worthy of being called man, 
who has made caprice his slave and the perfection of his 
spiritual self a grand object of his efforts, As 1 could not 
enjoy these convictions and my freedom of action within 
my caste, I am stepping outside it 

In making this profession, let it be understoood that I 
have taken this step, not because I am a Theosophist, but 
because in studying Theosophy I have learnt aud heard of 
the ancient splendour and glory of my country—the high- 
ly esteemed land of Aryävarta. Joining the Theosophi- 
cal Society does not interfere with the social political or 
religious relations of any person, All have an equal right 
in the Society to hold their opinions, So far from persu- 
uling me to do what J have, Mme. Blavatsky and Col. 
Olcott have strongly urged ine to wait until some future 
time, when J might have had ampler time to reflect But 
the glimpse I have got into the former greatness of my coun- 
try makes me feel sadly for her degeneration, I feel it, there- 
fore, my bounden duty to devote all my humble powers to 
her restoration, Besides, histories of various nations fur- 
nish to us many examples of young persons having given 
up everything for the sake of their country and having ul- 
timately succeeded. in gaining their aims, Without pa- 
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ln this, Tam nei- 
ther a revolutionist nor a politician, but simply an advoeate 
of good morals and principles as practised in ancient times, 
The study of Theosophy has thrown a light over me in 
regard to my country, my religion, my duty. I have become 
n better Aryan than f ever was, 1 have similarly heard 
my Parsi brothers say that thoy have been better Zoroas- 
trians since they joined the Theosophical Society. I have 
also seen the Buddhists write often to the Society that 
the study of Theosophy has enabled them to appreciate 
their religion the more, And thus this study makes every 
man respect his religion the more. It furnishes to hiin 
a sight that can pierce through the dead letter and seo 
clearly the spirit. He caw read all his religious books 
between the lines. If we view all the religions in their 
popular sense, they appear strongly antagonistic to each 
other in various details, None agrees with the other. 
And yet the representatives of ‘those faiths say that the 
study of Theosophy explains to them all that has been 
said in their religion and makes them feel a greater res- 
beet fur it. There must, therefore, be one common ground 
on which all the religious systems are built. And this 
ground which lies at the bottom of all, is truth. There 
can be but one absolute truth, but different persons have 
different perceptions of that truth, And this truth is 
morality, If we scparate the dogmas that cling to the 
principles set forth in any religion, we shall find that 
morality is preached in every one of them. By religion I 
do not mean all the minor sects that prevail to an innume— 
rable extent all over the world, bat the principal ones 
from which have sprang up these different sects. [t is, 
therefore, proper for every person to abide by the principles 
of morality, And, according to them, I consider it every 
man's duty to do what he can to make the world better 
and happier, This can proceed from a love for huinanity. 
But how can a inar love the whole of humanity if he has 
uo love for his countrymen ? Cuni he love the whole, who 
does not love a part ? If J, therefore, wish to place my hwn- 
blo services at the disposal of the world, ! must first be- 
gin by working for my country. And this I could not do 
by remaining in my caste. | found that instead of a 
love for his countrymen, the observance of caste distinc- 
tion leads one to hate even his neighbour, beeause he 
happens to be of another caste, I could not bear this 
injustice, What fault is it of any one that he is born in a 
particular caste ! 1 respect a man for his qualities and 
not for his birth. That is to say, that man is superior 
in my eyes, whose inner man has been developed or is in 
the state of development. This body, wealth, friends, re- 
lations and all other worldly cnjoyments that men hold 
near and dear to their hearts, are to pass away sooner or 
later. But the record of our actions is ever to remain to be 
handed down from generation to generation, Our actions 
must, therefore, be such as will make us worthy of our 
existence in this world, as long as we are here as well as 
after death, I could not do this by observing the cus- 
toms of caste, It made me selfish and unmindful of the 
requirements of my fellow-brotliers. I weighed all these 
circumstances in my mind, and found that I believed in 
caste as à. religious necessity no more than in the palm- 
tree yielding mangoes. I saw that if it were not for this 
distinction, India would not have been so degraded, for 
this distinction engendered hatred among her sons. It 
made them hate and quarrel with one ancther, The peace 
of the land was disturbed, People could not unite with 
one another for good purposes, They waged war with one 
another, instead ofdevoting all their combined energies to the 
cause of ameliorating the condition of the country. The 
foundation of immorality was thus laid, until it has reach- 
ed now so low a point that unless this mischief is stopped, 
the tottering pillars of India will soon give way. | do 
not by this mean to blame my ancestors who originally 
insfituted this system. To me their object seems to be 
quite a different one, It was based in my opinion on the 
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qualities of every person. The caste was not then heredi- 
tary as it is now. This will be seen from the various an- 
cient sacred books which are full of instances in which 
Kshatriyas and even Máhárs and Chámbhárs who are con- 
sidered the lowest ofall, were not only made and regarded as 
Brahmins, but almost worshipped as demi-gods simply for 
their qualities, If such is the case why should we still 
stick to that custom whieh we now tind not only impracti- 
cable but injurious ? T again saw that if I were to observe 
outwardly what 1 did not really believe inwardly, I was 
practising hypocrisy, I found that I was thus making 
myself a slave, by not enjoying the freedom of conscience, 
L was thus acting immorally, But Theosophy had taught 
me that to enjoy peace of mind and self-respect, I must 
be honest, candid, peaceful and regard all men as equally 
my brothers, irrespective of caste, colour, race or creed, 
This, I see, is an essential part of religion, I must try to 
put these theoretical problems into practice. These are 
the convictions that finally hurried ine out of my caste, 

I would at the same time ask my fellow country- 
men who are of my opinion, to come out boldly for their 
country. [understand the apparent. sacrifices one is re- 
quired to make in adopting such a course, for 1 myself 
had to make them, but these are sacrifices only in the 
eyes of one who has regard for this world of matter. When 
a nun has once extricated himself from this regard and 
when thesense of the duty he owes to his country and to him- 
self reigns paramount in his heart, these ire no sacrifices at 
all for him, Let us, therefore, leave off this distinction which 
separates us from one another, join in one common accord, 
and combine all our energies for the good of our country. 
Let us feel that we are Aryans, and prove. ourselves wor- 
thy of our ancestors. I may be told that Tam making a 
foolish and useless sacrifiee ; that ] cut myself off from all 
social intercourse and even visk losing the decent disposal 
of my body by those upon whom our customs impose that 
duty ; and that none but a visionary would imagine that 
he, even though ehiefest among Brahmins, could restore 
his country’s greatness and the enlightenment of a whole 


nation, so great as ours, But these are the arguments of sel- 
* . * 
fishuess and moral cowardice, Single men have saved 


uations before, and though my vanity does not make me 
even dream that so glorious a result is within my humble 
grasp, yet a good example is never valueless, and it can be 
set even by the most insignificant, Certain it is that 
without examples and self sacrifices there can be no reform. 
The world, as J sce it, imposes on me a duty, and T think 
the most powerful and the only permanent cause of hap- 
piness is the consciousness that 1am trying todo that duty. 

I wish it understood—in case what has preceded has 
not made this perfectly clen—that I have neither be- 
come a. Materialist nor a Christian, I aman Aryan in 
religion as all else, follow the Ved, and believe it to be 
the parent of all religions among men. As Theosophy 
explains the secondary human religious, so does. it make 
plain the meaning of the Ved. The teachings of the 
Rishis acquire a new splendour'and majesty, and ] revero 
them a hundred times more than ever before, 

AMERICAS FIFTEEN INvenrions.—An English journal 
frankly gives credit to the American nation forat least 
fifteen inventions and discoveries which, it says, have been 
adopted all over the world, These triumphs of American 
genus are thus enumerated: First, the cotton gin; se- 
cond, the planing machine; third, the grass-mower and 
grain-reaper ; fourth, the rotary printing-press ; fifth, na- 
vigation by steam; sixth, the hot air or calorie engine; 
seventh, the sewing-nachine ; eighth, the India-rubber iu- 
dustry ; ninth, the machine manufacture of horse-shoes ; 
tenth, the sand-blast for carving; eleventh, the gauge 
lathe; twelfth, the grain-clevator ; thirteenth, artificial 
ice manufacture on a large scale ; fourteenth, the electro- 
magnet and its practical application; fifteenth, the com- 
posing machine for printers, — It is not often that Ameri- 
cau achievements in this direction receive duc credit from 
such a source—Veew York Sun 
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SPIRITUALISM AND THLOSOPILY, 
RY w. STAINTON MOSES, N. A., Fer. S. 


Spiritualism is a much misunderstood term, and not. less 
so, it would seem, in Eastern than in Western lands, E know 
some people who look upon it as a recent American inven- 
tion, to be classed with telephones, wooden nutmegs, and 
the electric light. Some regard it asa subject to be stn- 
died in public seances, where, at the small charge of a 
rupee a head, real spooks play real guitars, and make dis- 
Integrating attacks upon the furniture. Some look on spiri- 
tunlists as emotional fanatics who are engaged in hunting 
down their departed friends, and forcing them to return 
to an earth that they loathe. Some again conecive that 
spiritualists are unanimous in the opinionthat all the bizarre 
phenomena of the promiseuous. circle. are the product. of 
the beneticent efforts of their dear relations and friends, 
who return for this special purpose, and to give them a 
sort of beatific vision of what they in turn may expect to 
come to, Aud some, less insane and stupid, seem to pos- 
tulate an antagonism between Spiritualism and Theoso- 
phy, as though a man could. not cultivate the highest 
powers of his own spirit, and yet lend an ear to what is 
going on outside of him : as if a Theosophist must be self- 
centred, and self-contained, and selfish altogether, 


Of course, views of this kind are crude and foolish, 
and the mere statement of them shows this at once. I 
should not think them worth refuting, were it not. that 
some such antagonism between Spiritualism: and Theoso- 
phy, and some misunderstanding of what Spiritualism is, 
unfortunately prevails even amongst the instructed writers 
who grace your columns. Spiritualisin is by no means the 
silly and wicked thing that some consider it. We, Wes- 
tern Spiritualists, who fall under the ban of Rio Báhá- 
dur J. S. Gadgill, are serenely unconscious. of meriting 
any such rebuke, We smile blandly at the misapprehen- 
sion of our position that the paper in question displays. 
We are by no means prepared to admit either that we. 
Spiritualists of to-day in England, are engaged in an at- 
tempt to drag our dead relatives. back to earth, and to 
cause them willy-nilly to “revisit the glimpses of the 
moon ;" nor that, if we did engage in that wild-goose 
chase, we should merit the charge of anything more than 
folly and bad taste, The evidence of existence outside of a 
human body, from which may logically be argued a general 
spiritual survival after bodily death, may be had in. various 
ways, and by no means exclusively from one's dead ances- 
tors and friends, The point is to get it, to get it in abun- 
dance, to get it beyond the shadow of a perhaps, and to 
repeat it till a crass Materialism cries. Hold, enough : If, 
in that beneficent work, J come across some of my own 
friends, I certainly shall not. turn my back on them and 
run away crying, Mie, for shame: yon ought not to be 
here. Why, you are à. Pishacha ! I should rather thank 
God and take courage from the presence of friends that 
Thad known and trusted in the days of their earthly life; 
and my respect for them would be increased by the work 
that they are engaged upon, even as fresh lustre has been 
shed on the name of woman by the deeds of Florence 
मे oa and many another such labourer in the shuns 
nnd alleys of those advanced products of high civilization 
—our great cities, 


I, for one, would never seck to attract to this unlovely 
life of mine, one who had passed beyond it. I should deem 
it selfish so to do, And my search after evidence of a spi- 
ritual life has not been fettered by any preconceived no- 
tions of what I would or would not ask for and accept. 
I have not thought it within my province to prescribe. 
I have simply weighed and tested the evidence offered by 
the Reason. that is in me, the only standard J have by 
which Lean judge, I have, in this way, come upon evi- 
dence most abundant, most conclusive, and totally unim- 
peachadle, that what is loosely called Spiritualism is a 
great and organised scheme for acting upon humanity in 
this state of existence by Spirits in an advanced state of 
knowledge and progression. In the course of this attempt, 
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through the gates that are set ajar, a motley crowd, who 
live in this world’s atmosphere, have no doubt intruded 
themselves. Human ignorance and human folly have 
attracted congenial spirits: and disorder has prevailed to 
an extent that might be expected. But all this is but the 
fringe, the mere border and edge of the subject. If the 
fringe were clipped off, if that which is vulgarly known 
as public Spiritualism were to be extinguished at once and 
for ever, that which I know and trace in its effects on mod- 
ern thought and on modern Theology and Theosophy or, 
if you please, modern Religion, would not he in the least, 
affected except beneficially by the removal of an incubus 
aud drag from its progressive march. 

No; the Spiritualism which I deal with is not that 
which your Essayist understands, and its effects are so far 
from being narrowed down to the little emotional titilla- 
tion of the affections, that he contemplates, that they 
find their chiefest expression in fields of thought where the 
intellect rather than the emotions reigns supreme. That, 
which I understand as Spiritualism is so far from being mere 
ghost-hunting that it deals fully as much with the spirit 
that is in the body—the Ego, the Self—as with any of the 
denizens of the vast world of spirit, of whom it is a mere 
accident that they are not my friends and relations, and 
of whom the vast majority whom I have come into com- 
munication with, are persons of whom I had an antecedent 
knowledge, and with whom, save as children of one com- 
mon father Adam, I am not in any way connected. They 
have come to me from no solicitation of mine; they are, 
one and all, animated by a rational motive in seeking my 
society : awl when they have done their work, they go 
their ways. Why not? They do me good, and I thank 
them, They do other people good through me, and I am 
honoured in being the instrument. of their beneficence, 
They are themselves the intermediary agents of higher 
powers, and the work on which they nre employed is one 
of far-reaching importance to mankind, with which any 
one may well be proud to be associated, 

Spiritualism in my vocabulary includes much that is 
contained in your definition of Theosophy. I have no 
sort of objection to the term ; I will adopt it with pleasure, 
and avow myself Spiritualist and Theosophist too, In the 
sense that Porphyry passed at the close of a life, spent in 
one long yearning for union with the Supreme, from a 
lower Spiritualism toa higher Theosophy, I can under- 
stand and dimly appreciate the development. In his ear- 
lier years he had striven much after communion with the 
world of spirit ; but he had. found only vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit; illusion, delusion, and uneertainty, As 
the higher necessities of his nature, fed by meditation and 
prayer, centred on communion with the Supreme and In- 
effable Deity, “ the thought of a visible or tangible com- 
munion with any Being less august became repugnant. to 
his mind, For what purpose should he draw to him those 
unknown intelligences from the ocean of environing souls ? 
For on those things which he desired to know there is no 
prophet or diviner who can declare to him the truth, but 
himself only, by communion with God, who is enshrined, 
indeed, in his heart.“ And so, popular Spiritualism gives 
way to esoteric Theosophy ; and Porphyry, the Spiritualist, 
developed into Porphyry, the Theosophist. ‘That is a piece 
of progress that commends itself to my mind, If Spirit- 
ualism meant for mo grovelling spook-worship, I would 
have none of it. If it meant fruitless attempts to solve 
riddles propounded to me by conscienceless spirits, who 
have powers I cannot gauge, and who are. untrammelled 
by any law that I can fathom, I would give it up, and 
do something better worth the doing, if it were only to 
teach the alphabet to little boys. But this is not the 
case, And, while I am prepared to admit the moral ele- 
vation and grandeur of Porphyry's later aspirations ; while 
I sco that for the individual spirit no greater boon can be 
reached after than this union with the highest conceiv- 
able ideal, Tam not prepared as yet to say that it is in- 
compatible with the true Spiritualism which claims so 
much of my attention, nor even that it might not become, 
when carried to its legitimate issues, a sublimated and 
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superfine selfisliness. It befits, at any rate, the close ma- 
ther than tlie noon-day of life; and though never, as I 
should conceive, out of place, it should, as the medicine 
of spirit, in days of vigotir and activity, temper the effect 
of the conflicts and worries of life, which to evade is to 
lose a portion of education, and await the close of that 
part of experience before it assumes undivided sway. The 
pertect Theosophist would been Spiritualist and ho would 
he but a sorry Spiritualist who was not, in some sense, a 
Theosophist as well. 
REESE IATE 


REAL BUDDHISM —K AMM.. 
WY "THE REV, r. T. TERUNNANSE, F. 4. ४., 
Buddhist High Priest at Dodandwwe, Ceylon. 


The Pali term Kumma admits of a variety of meanings 
almost synonymous with cach other, but they are of less 
importance in conveying any sense, and consequently. do 
not call out, serious contemplation, than its religious tech- 
nical meaning, which reveals one of the main features of 
the Philosophical teachings of our Lord Sákya Muni. 
Kamma when viewed in this light is good or bad docds 
sentient beings by the infallible influence or. efficiency 
of which the said beings are met with due rewards or 
punishment, according as they deserve, in any state of 
lite. Thus, aman who robbed his neighbour may be 
born in this world destitute of any kind of wealth, beg- 
ging from door to door, after having been punished for an 
innumerable number of years: insulting a righteous man 
is a sufficient cause for à. man to be punished fora count- 
less number of years and to have his birth among the 
most. degraded of mankind, where it is teu to one if he 
will be able to lead a life that we call righteous. On the 
other hand a man who abstained trom stealing would be 
born in this world a very wealthy man, and a man who 
was of assistance to others would be attended with every 
prosperity when born in. this world. If WE see n blind, a 
cripple or any other deformed person, we attribute the cause 
of his deformity to his own Kamma. 

However simple it may àppeur to those, whose know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Kamina ineuleated by Buddha 
does not extend beyond what has been already alleged 
above, yet 1 think it demands some sort of explanation as 
to its nature and the manner in which it manifests itself. 
I shall, therefore, in the first place, call the attention of 
our readers to a fact our Lord Buddha has taught us, that 
the world (satwa loka) has. no being, and that it is subject 
to un alternate process of destruction and renovation, Ad- 
initting this, therefore, the ‘inference we are to draw from 
such a dictum will be quite unfavourable to those who 
believe in the instrumentality of a divine agency in the 
world’s coming into existence and such other matters 
of importance. But are we to be content with such 
aconelysion alone f On pushing our inquiries into the 
abstruse doctrines of Buddha, so as to know whether the 
affairs of the mighty government of the world (satwa 
Joka) are directed by any kind of power, or whether the 
vacuity thus caused by the non-existence of a creation, is 
filled up by any other kind of power, at least almost equi- 
valent to that of creation, we hit on. the worl Kanuna, 
the very subject of this theme, as a potent monarel di- 
recting the general administration of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. In this respect Kanina occupies such 
a prominent place. in Buddhism as that of the creator in 
Christianity :— Te mysterious influence of Kamma may be 
explained thus: — At the death of a being nothing goes out 
from him to the other world for his rebirth, but hy the 
etticacy or, to use a more figurative expression, by the ray 
of influence which Kamma emits, a new being is. pro- 
duced in the other world, very identical with the one who 
died away, In this light Kanna may be defined as the 
link which preserves the identity of a being through all 
the countless changes which it undergoes in its process 
through Sainsara (transmigration of the soul), and hence 
we may call it that irresistible force which drags the 
griminal into the hell-tire amidst his loud kunentation, 
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the powerful hand that rescues the wretch from the merci- 
less hands of the infernal angels, and takes him toa hap- 
pier place for the amelioration of his miserable condition, 
or the heavenly angel who bears away, as it were, the 
enrapturing soul to the blissful abodes above, and takes 
back after a very long course of heavenly enjoyments to 
this world, or to hell itself, paying little or no attention to 
the sorrowful tales of the reluctant soul. 

“That birth is an evil to man" says our Lord Sákya 
Muni, for wherever life is, and in whatever state it may be 
it is inseparably bound up with grief, pain, sickness, old 
age, death, Kc., hence the final emancipation of the soul 
or attaining Nirwána, is the highest bliss and ultimate 
goal of Buddhism, It is Kamma that gave life to man, 
it is Kamma that supports life, and carries it, as it 
were, around the wheel of Sainsara, dia this sense Kam- 
ma is an enslaving foe of the human soul, for it detains the 
soul in Saiusara, subjecting it thereby to grief, pain, &c., 
and on the other hand Kamma is that spiritual power hy 
the aid. of which the final deliverance of the enslaved 
soul is effected, 

It isa well-known fact that misfortune attends many 
righteous people and reduces thom to fearful extremities 
in spite of their. virtuous, temperate, industrious and 
economical habits and that desperately wicked people, are 
thriving in the world as though they had discovered the se- 
crets of prosperity. In the enquiring mind there arises a 
doubt as to the propriety of the government of Kamina over 
such people. He may ask himself how is it that Kama is 
so Unjust as to make a wicked man proper, Kc. To this the 
answer would be very simple, that it depends on the 
Kamma in one of his past states of life, the present Kian- 
Ina being reserved for another occasion, Some see good 
days for years together, and are darkened with clouds of 
adversity for the rest of their lives; others enjoy the 
sunshine of prosperity after along course of adversity. 
All these vicissitudes of life are attributable to man’s own 
Kamma. Such is the vital importance of Kamma for 
man’s being, that he is born of it, und lives with it, and is 
governed by ib in all his affairs, Te very essence, the 
spiritual food of his life, death itself the detainer of it 
in Transmigration, and the power that assists the wearied 
soul in gaining its final mn AE ig man's own Kiam- 
ma, The very existence of the animated world, the 
changes which it undergoes are all attributed to Kamma, 
without which the world (satwa loka) would come to 
nought, 

(Lo be continued.) 
— — 

ALL WHO CAN RECEIVE ADMEPTANCE, HURRY TO SEE 
one of the greatest of natural phenomena, in the presence 
of which all the medical celebrities of London stand per- 
plexed. 1n the London Hospital lies a young girl plunged 
Inte a lethargic sleep. For over three weeks, she has re- 
mained motionless, cold, without food or drink, dead to all 
intents and purposes, as the pulsations of the heart have 
completely ceased. Her eyes are shut; but, when the doctor 
deliberately lifts her eyelids, the looker-on is struck with 
the clear, intellectual expression of her bright eyes, in the 
pupils of which all hor life seems to have concentrated itself, 
and in which light shines and sparkles :tlie subject evident- 
ly understanding and hearing all that takes place around 
her, Nevertheless, she remains in this state of apparent 
death, with the exception of an occasional Hutter of. the 
pulse. ‘Phe doctors confess. their inability of explaining 
this extraordinary manifestation, and expect. everything 
from time, Attempts have been made to arouse the patient 
by galvanisin, electric currents, and fire, but all to no result, 
The young girl had been about a week in the hospital, 
when one night she awoke everyone with loud cries that 
she was dying. She was found in convulsions, and before 
the doctor could be summoned, she uttered à territic ery 
and fell backwards motionless, Prom that time she did 
not move, For three weeks the doctors could not detect the 
slightest change, For certain reasons it is impossible to 
pass into lier body any food. Ce front private letter.) 
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THE SILENT BROTHER. 

BY COUNT E— —— A-————-, FTS. 


Glaiierbach was pale and solemn, but composed. Bianca 
trembled from head to foot end kept her bottle of aroma- 
tic salts in constant use. The Prince and Hector looked 
like two criminals led to execution, The large room was 
lighted by only a single lamp, and even this dim light was 
suddenly extinguished. Amid the thick darkness, the Ingu- 
brious voice of the eonjuror was heard to pronounce a short 
eabalistie formula in Latin, and finally, to command the 
shadow of Alfonso to appear, —if it wes, indeed, in the land 
of the shadows, 

Suddenly the darkness of the furthest recess in the 
room became illuminated with a feeble bluish light, which, 
by slow degrees, brought before the sight of the audience 
n large magic mirror, whieh seemed to be covered with a. 
thick mist. Tn its turn, this mist was gradually. dissipa- 
ted, ind finally, the prostrate form ofa man appeared to 
the eyes of. those. present. It was Alfonso: His body 
had on the identical dress he wore on the evening of his 
disappearance ; heavy chains clasped his hands, and he 
lay dead on the sea-shore, Water dripped from his long 
hair and blood-stained and torn clothes; then a huge wave 
crept on and, engulfing him, all suddenly disappeared. 

A dead silence had reigned during the whole progress 
of this fearful vision. The persons present trembling 
violently tried to keep their breath ; then all relapsed in- 
to darkness, and Bianca uttering a feeble moan, fell sense- 
less into the arms of her guardian, 

The shock had proved too much, The young girl had a 
brain fever which held her between life and death for weeks, 
The Prince felt little better; and Hector never left his 
room for a fortnight. No more doubts—Alfonso was dead, 
he was drowned. The walls of the palace were hung with 
black cloth, strewn all over with silver tears, For three 
days, the bells of many churches at Palermo tolled 
for the unfortunate victim of the pirates and the sea, 
The inside of the great cathedral was also draped from 
floor to dome in black velvet. Two thousand-and-five 
hundred gigantic tapers flickered around the catafalque ; 
and Cardinal Ottoboni, assisted by five bishops, daily per- 
formed the service for the dead for six long weeks, Four 
thousand ducats were distributed in charity to the poor at 
the portal o£ the cathedral, and Glatierbach, clad in a sa- 
ble mantle like one of the family, represented its absent 
members during the funeral. obsequies; His eyes were 
red, and when he covered. them with his scented pocket- 
handkerchief those near him heard his convulsive sobs, 
Never had a sacrilegeous comedy been better performed, 

Soon after, a magnificent monument, of pure Carrara 
marble, sculptured with two allegorical figures, was 
raised in Alfonso’s memory in St. Rosaliv’s church. On 
the sarcophagus grandiloquent inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin were cut by order o£. the old Prince. 

Three months later, the news spread that Bianca was 
wedded to Hector. Glaiierbach, who had meanwhile gone 
to travel all over Italy, returned to Monte-Cavalli on the 
eve of the marriage, He had exhibited his wonderful ne- 
cromantic powers. elsewhere, and had the * holy " Inquisi- 
tion upon his heels. He felt full security only in the bo- 
sour of. the family which adored and looked. upon him as 
a demi-god, 

On the following morn, the munerons guests proceeded 
tothe chapel, which was resplendent. with gold and silver 
and decorated as for à royal wedding. How happy looked 
the bridegroom ©: How lovely the bride The old Prince 
wept for Joy, and Glatierbach had the honour. of. being 
Hector’s best man, 

In the garden were spread enormous. banquet: tables at 
which were entertained the vassals of both the families, 
The feasts of Gargantua were less rich than such a festi- 
val. Fifty fountains spouted wine instead of water; but 
towards sunset, no one could drink any more, for unfortu- 
nately —for seme people—lrunan thirst is not infinite, 
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Roasted pheasants and partridges were thrown by the do- 
zens to the neighbouring dogs, which they too left un- 
touched, for even they were gorged to the throat, 

Suddenly, among the gay and showy crowd, there ap- 
peared a new guest, who attracted general attention. It 
was a man, thin as a skeleton, very tall, and clad in the 
dress of the penitent monks or “ Silent Brothers,” as they 
are popularly called. This dress consists of a long, flowing, 
gray, woollen garment, gitded with a rope at the two ends of 
which hang human bones, and a pointed hood which en- 
tirely covers the face, except two holes for the eyes. 
Among many orders of penitent monks in 1taly—the black, 
gray, red, and white penitents—none inspire such au in- 
stinctive terror as these. Besides, no one has the right to 
address a penitent brother, while his hood is pulled down 
over his face; the penitent has not only the full right but 
the obligation to remain unknown to all, 

Thus, this mysterious brother, who so unexpectedly up- 
peared at the wedding feast, was addressed by none, though 
he seemed. to follow the newly-marricd couple, as if he 
were their shadow, Both Hector and Bianca shuddered 
every time they turned to look at him. 

The sun was setting, and the old Prince, accompanied 
by his children, was for the last time going the round of 
the banquet tables in the gardens, Stopping at one of 
these, he took a goblet of wine and exclaimed: “ My 
friends, let us drink to the health of Jleetor and his wite 
Bien But, at this very moment, some one seized his 
arm and stopped it. It was the gray-frocked “ Silent 
Brother.” Quietly emerging from the, crowd he had ap- 
preached the table and also taken up a goblet. 

“And is there ne one, old man, besides Hector and: 
Bianca whose health thou couldst propose f'—he asked 
in deep, guttural tones—* Where is thy son Alfonso ?“ 

* Knowest thou not he is dead?“ — Sully answered the 
Prince. 

“Yes t,..dend——dead -echoed the penitent, «But 
were he only to hear again the voice he heard at the 
moment of his eruel death, methinks he might respond... 
ye. . from his very grave...Old man, summon here thy 
son Hector !...“ 

“Good God ! what do you,...what eun you mean — 
exclaimed the Prince, pallid with unnameable terror. 

Bianca was rendy to faint. Hector, more livid than his 
father, was hardly standing on his legs, and would have 
fallen had not Glaiierbach supported him. 

“To the memory of Alfonso —' slowly pronounced 
the same lugubrous voiec.—* Let every one repeat the 
words after me! Hector, Duke of R.—V.——...] invite you 
to pronounce them !...“ 

Hector jade a violent effort and, wiping his trembling 
lips, tried to open them, But his tongue cleaved to the 
roof. of his month and he failed to utter a sound. Every 
eye was rivetted upon the young man. He was pallid 
as death and his mouth foamed. At last, after a super- 
human struggle with his weakness he stammered out, 
“To the memory of Alfonso t..." : 

“The voice of my murderer’... ejaculated the peni- 
tent in a deep but distinct tone. 

With these words, throwing back his hood, he tore 
open his robe, and before the sight of the horrified guests 
there appeared the dead form of Alfonso, with four deep 
gaping wounds on his breast, from which trickled four 
streams of blood ; 

The cries of terror and the fright of the spectators can be 
more easily imagined than described. In one moment 
the garden be zune empty ; the whole crowd upsetting the 
tables and fying as if for life. . . But, more strange than 
all, was the fact that it was Glaiierbach who, notwith- 
standing his intimate acquaintance with the dead, was 
most panic-stricken, Upon seeing a real ghost, the necro- 
mancer, who had raised the dead at will, hearing him 
talk as would a living being, fell senseless upon a bed 
of flowers, and was picked up, late that night, a stark 
lunatic, Which lie remained for months, 
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lt was only half a year later that he learned what 
had taken place after the terrific arraignment. After 
uttering it, the penitent disappeared from the eyes ot 
all, and Hector was carried mto his room in violent 
convulsions, where, an hom later, after summoning his 
confessor to his bedside, he made him write down his 
deposition, and after signing it, drank, before he could be 
stopped, the poisonous contents of a. hollow seal-ring, and 
expired almost immediately, The old Prince followed him 
to the gravea fortnight later, leaving all his fortune to 
Bianca. But the unfortunate girl, whose early lite had 
been doumed to two such tragedies, sought refuge in a 
convent, and her immense wealth Fe into the hands of 
the Jesuits, Guided by a dream, she had selected a distant 
and unfrequented corner in the large garden of Monte 
Cavalli, as the site for a magnificent chapel, which she had 
erected as an expiatory monument of the fearful crime which 
put in end to the ancient family of the Princes of R— 
V—. While digging the foundations, the workmen dis- 
covered an old dry well, and in it, the skeleton of Alfonso, 
with four stabs in his half-decayed breast, and the wedding 
ring of Bianca upon his finger. 

Such a scene as the one on the vae s-day, is sufticicut 
to shake tlie most hardened scepticist, Upon recovering, 
Claiierbach left Italy for ever, and returned to Vienna, 
where none of his friends was at first able to recognize 
the young man of hardly twenty-six in this old decrepit 
form with his hair as white as snow, He renounced the 
evocation of spirits and. charlatanry for ever, but became 
frum that time a firm believer in the survival of the hu- 
man soul aud in its occult powers, He died in 18 f, an hons 
est and reformed man, scarcely opening his mouth upon this 
weird history. Ut was but during the last. years of his life 
that a certain person, who won his full confidence through 
a service he was enabled. to render him, learned from 
him the details of the mock vision and the real tragedy 
of the fiinily of the R—V—. 


8 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
BY A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Iu connection with H. P. B.s paper in the Theosophist 
on the Peruvian antiquities, may J bellowed to note a few 
references to the works of Mr, Talboys Wheeler? II. P. B. 
writes :— The Incas, judged by their exclusive privileges, 
power and infallibility, are the antipodal counterpart of 
the Brahiminical caste of India, Like the latter, the 
Incas claimed descent from the deity which, as in the 
ease of the Sooryavansa dynasty of India, was the Sun.“ 
Mr. Wheeler writes in a recent volume :—" The coloniza- 
tion uf the ancient world by the children of the Sun is one 
of the phenomena in India which have yet to be investi- 
gated, The Incas of Peru were the children of the Sun.“ 
Again, in page 277 of the 4th volume of the “ History of 
India," Mr. Wheeler writes:—" From a remote antiquity, 
India has been divided between a solar and a lunar race, 
between the children of the Sun and the children of the 
Moon, The Persians, the Moguls, and the Rajputs claim 
to be descended from the Sun.“ The supposed connection 
between the Moguls and the children of the Sun is curi- 
ous, Inthe preface to his fourth volume, Mr. Wheeler quotes 
a passage from the travels of Rubruquis, in which is des- 
cribed the worship of the Tartars, as being very like Vedic 
worship. Elsewhere he notes that the religion of the 
Moguls of the thirteenth century bears a significant. re- 
semblance to that of the Hindus. Especially he notes that 
“the Moguls had priests like Brahmans who were skilled 
in astronomy, foretold eclipses, and cast nativities.” They 
had also “saints resembling Yogis who performed miracles 
by virtue of their sanctity and penances.” Marco Polo 
speaks of these things in the Glst chapter of his first 
Book; whilst his editor, Colonel Yule, has a learned note 
on the subject. Colonel. Yule quotes the Tartar historian, 
friar Ricold, and the passage may perhaps interest Theo- 
sophists;—" There ure certain inen" says Ricokl, “ whom 
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idol priests. These are men from तात, persons of deep wis- 
dom, well-conducted and of the gravest morals. They 
arc usually acquainted with magic arts, and depend on 
the counsel and aid of demons; they exhibit many illu- 
sions, and predict some future events. For instance, one 
of eminence amongst them was said to fly; the truth, 
however, was that he did not fly, but walk close to the sur- 
face of the ground without touching it; and would seem 
to sit down without having any substance to support lim." 
This walking in the air, Colonel Yule observes, “ was 
also witnessed by Ibn Batuta at Delhi, in the presence of 
Sultan Mahomed Tuclac; and the same power was shown 
by a Brabinin at Madras,” 


I give the reference, as I know you ure interested in the 
subject. It is with the Sun-descended rulers of Peru, how- 
ever, that | am now concerned. Unfortunately, I am un- 
able to quote two other books which illustrate the sub- 
ject, namely, one by Dr. Lopez, Races Aryenues de 
Pérou," and another by Ranking which finds à connection 
between Peru and the princes of the Moguls. 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPIIY. 


EXPOUNDED BY THE SOCIETY OF BENARES PAN IIS, 
AND TRANSLATED FOR THE THEOSOPHIST 
BY PANDIT SURYA NARAYEN, SECY, 


Although the different researches of the Vedauta 
Philosophy have resulted in a definite and decided con- 
clusion, as to the existence of one Supreme Being ouly 
who is called Brahma, still the same Being under the 
different, disguises of Jiwa and Mega is designated by 
the term Zsheare in the Vedanta, Viewing the matter in 
a different light altogether, when He does not asstune the 
disguises we have just touched upon, He may be called a 
Pure Animate Being. As, for instance, space, as it is co- 
vered by a vessel or by a mass of clouds, will be differently 
described, while space unaffected by these conditions will 
be called pure space, By the word Jiwa we mean that 
state of the One Animate Being, which consists in the un- 
consciousness of His real nature. In that state He pos- 
sesses qualities, in virtue of which He is called a doer, an 
enjoyer, and a possessor of limited knowledge of things; 
and the Supreme Being, having as it were brought Maye, 
the instrument of His disguises, under His yoke, is the only 
possessor of the qualities contrary to those we have as- 
cribed to Jiwa, 


As to the marked difference between Brahma and 
Jiwa, on account of the one possessing the quality of 
omniscience, and the other its reverse, we have to say that 
which follows, For example, “to say this is the very Devs 
Dutta (that is, Deva Datta ind no other), the sume man, 
whom we saw in his childhood,” and is the same now in 
his grey hairs, involves the same kind of difficulty as in 
proving the sameness of Brahma and Jiwa. But in this 
example we overlook the different times, at which we had 
seen him, and take the identity of the man into considera- 
tion. In the same manner, wherever the sameness of 
Brahma and Jiwa is discussed in the Vedas, it is to be 
remarked, that though the quality of omniscience in the 
case of the one, and its reverse iu. that of the other, gives 
rise to some defects in the validity of this argument; still 
according to the process, called Bhdgatlydye LV 
(भागत्यागलक्षणा) which sanctions the dismemberment of the 
attributes relatively possessed by the things under coni- 
parison ; neglecting the onmiscience of Brahma and the 
unconsciousness of Jiwa, we reach the point anime at, 
which is the direct beam or. the sempiternal essence ot 
the beams reflected. $ 


This Jiwa, when brought back to tho right path 
through an adviser conversant with the precepts ot the 
Vedas, recognises his native form, Having been thus re- 
leased from the troubles he has cudured on account of 
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his actions, he obtains salvation or the everlasting happi- 
ness, An example will make this clear, Suppose there are 
ten persons in a boat crossing a river, aud when the boat 
reaches the bank they all leave it. While thus on the 
bank, every une begins, in order, counting his companions 
exclusively of himself, and necessarily falls short of one in 
his count every time. This sudden disappearance of one 
of their number causes a great disturbance among them, 
insomuch that they think one of them to be lost. If hy 
chance some merciful man passes by and after asking 
the cause of their crying, sets everything right (by prov- 
ing the existence of the tenth man) they all rejoice, and 
each man who performed the office of counting, perceiving 
himself the tenth min, becomes very happy, and gets rid 
of the trouble he had endured, when he had no know- 
ledge of his real nature, Thus itis proved that Jiwa on 
recognising his native form or real nature obtains salvation 
through an able adviser, 

So far we have diseussed the unity of Brahma and 
Jiwa, mid made clear the way to /e or everlasting 


freedom for the latter (npon his obtaining knowledge of 


luis real nature with the aid of an able adviser), But the 
question might be raised that if the attainment of / fei, 
depends solely on the mere knowledge of one's real nature; 
why should men like Vene Deve and others have suffered 
the pangs of misery in the same manner ax those whe 
were quite ignorant of the knowledge of being aud know- 
ing? Suffice it to say that us far as even the present 
standard of rational beings is concerned, we find the above 
position well taken. The answer to the question just 
asked is that every one. (wise or. unwise) undergoes the 
results of his Ye ton. But. that which lies on 
the surface is, that one who is unwise bears the brant of 
misery very clumsily, while the wise man, thinking he 
must have to experience the same sorts of troubles, bears 
its burden without auy fear or expression of sorrow, De- 
scend to instances aud the intricacy of the argument will 
come out of its own accord, Let us suppose two persons, one 
wise and the other unwise, travelling towards the same city, 
Some unforeseen accident hinders them from completing 
their journey till the end of the day ; the man who knows 
there are only afew miles left, and that the ditheulty may 
be got over by extra travelling, takes pains to reach the 
place of destination on that very day. While the other 
man, being doubtful still. of the end of his journey and 
chilled with the thoughts of the troubles he had experien- 
eed in the way, grows heavy-hearted and gloomily magni- 
fies his troublesome task. So we see the troubles of this 
life do not spare anybody, as a matter of fact: the only 
difference is that one meets its solicitations without any 
fear, being unable to eseape them, while another meets 


them with an ever increasing agitation and delusiveness of 


mind, 

It should at the same time be borne in mind that 
these who ave called the wise (ज्ञानी) break loose from the 
transmigration of the soul; but. the unwise ( अज्ञानी) ever 
after undergo thesame kindsot troubles continuously during 
their successive Hire. It is the wisdom of the wise in vir- 
tue of which they put an end. to the actions called the 
Sanchit or stored, the cause of their successive births and 
deaths. When it is all over with the Sonehit actions, they 
are, in that case, like scorched grain productive of no plant 
if sown in a field, Similarly, when there is no chance of 
the second birth, the generation of those actions called 
the -lgami (i. e., those that are yet to be done) is quite 
impossible. ‘They are like the petals of lotus that do not 
betray any trace of water on their surface, even when they 
are first dipped and then taken out of it. There remains to 
be explained only one sort of action called the Prordha 
which brings forth its result as soon as the life of man sets 
in. Therefore. a man whose investigations as to the know- 
ledge of the real nature of Jiwa have reached the zenith, 
cannot fall under the different stages of creation. 

We deal with three kinds of actions—the Sanchit, the 
Agami and the Prardha, The Sanchit actions lie buried 
jn the hearts of man without giving vent to the effects 
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produced, The Agami actions are those which remain to be 
finished or those which are being done, while the Prav- 
dhe action is the result of our Tuture actions terminating 
in bringing into light our present existence, For example, 
the existence of an arrow ina quiver implies the Sanchit 
action, and that which is adjusted on a bent bow for shoot- 
ing is the Agami or the Ariyamana action, The Prardha 
action may be designated by that arrow which is already ~ 
shot, and hence it must be productive of sume result. 
Thus it is shown that the J’racdhu action never ceases to 
work upon created beings; even if they be enlightened 
in mind and soul, 

अक ‘The above communication we received from Pandit Rama 
Misra Shastree, Professor of Sankhya, Benares College, us Manager 
of the said Society. — ED. Tiros. : 

— — : 

JOURNALIST rs. MISSIONARY :—Some weeks ago, the 
Times of India in a moment of rancorous spite to- 
wards the Invalide Russe, which it had caught, mirabile 
dictu ! in a political fib, denounced the Russian nation as 
* all born liars.” The insult was, no doubt, more than Rus- 
sia— Gortchakof, Nihilists, and Gendarmes included — 
could bear. The Times having “set a mark" upon the 
Northern Cain, henceforth every Russian ought to feel 
himself like one branded and estimate death, nay, even: 
the unpleasantness of being blown up by the Nihilists, as 
less terrible than such a public blowing up hy the Times 
of India. One thing may, however, assuage their woe, and 
offer a kind of consolation, and this is that they have been 
most unexpectedly thrown into a most saintly company of 
“liars” This is what the world-famous Archibald Forbes 
writes of the Christian missionaries, in his letter to the 
Scotsman :—" I regard missionary enterprise as simply a 
gross impertinence ; and did Ichance to bea straighttor- 
ward and self-respecting heathen, I would kick the in- 
terloping missionary who should come canting around ine, 
secking to pervert me froin the faith of my fathers.” 

Not content with the expressed desire of “kicking” 
the holy payces, Mr. Forbes seeks to prove—and justice 
forces us to admit, with no mean success—the position 
of the missionary as “inherently false and illogical,” and 
clinches his argument with the rather irreverent remark— 
My experience of missionaries is, that they are mostly 
LIARS,” 

In a letter to the Pioneer, intended to pulverize the 
Theosophical Society and its General Council, the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, bitterly recriminating against Mrs, A. Gordon's 
article—* Missions in India—” published in. the Jamuwy 
number of the Theosophist, spoke of it as “an ignorant at- 
tempt at making it appear that missions are a failure.” 
We wait with interest to learn what the reverend pole- 
mie will have to say now. Prone as they are to fly inte 
the Theosuphists’ faces fur every quiet and polite remark 
in their organ, what will they answer to this bitter denun- 
ciation by the “light of newspaper correspondents,” as 
some journalists call their fiery confrére, who has en- 
countered the missionary in every land? And to think 
that this Armstrong shell should have been fired from that 
heavy gun, the Sceotsmen, which is mounted in the very 
citadel of the bluest Presbyteriunism : 


— -— 


A NEW. APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY HAS JUST BEES 
discovered in Japan, The manufacturers of Japanese 
varnish have long since remarked that one of the sub- 
stances used by them in their trade, when left for several 
hours exposed to the rays of the sun, becomes as hard as 
iron. Hence a Japanese workman had the idea of applying 
a layer of this substance (most probably some kind of pitch 
or asphalt, though they deny it) on a plank and then 
placing it behind the negative, The board remained thus - 
for twelve hours; and the image appeared on it of dull 
colour and as hard as a stone, while the other parts remain-. 
ed soft and lustrous as before, so that it was an easy inate’ 
ter to remove from the board by mechanical means the. 
layer with which it was covered. This board is made after 
this process to serve the purposes of a lithographic stone, 
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(Concluded from tho January Number.) 


THE LIFE OF SANKARACHARY A, PHILOSO- 
PHER AND MYSTIC. 
BY KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, I. A., I. I. u. 

The north thus disposed of, and accepting the respect 
and veneration of the Videhas, the Kosnlas, the Angas 
and the Bangas, Sankara went into the country of the 
Gandas, It was then that the nefarious designs of the dis- 
comfited doctor of the Sakta School—mentioned in my 
last—culminated. Sankara suddenly caught the disease, 
called Bhagandara*® which had been sent upon him by the 
necromantie spells of Abhinavagupta, who had perforin- 
ed a special sacrifice to accomplish his malicious plot. 
The greatest physicians attended on Sankara, but in 
vain. Meanwhile the patient himself behaved stoically 
or rather vedantically, But at last when the disease 
could not be cured, he prayed to Mahadeva to send 
down the Ashvinikumárs, le were accordingly sent 
down disguised as Brahmans, But they pronounced the 
disease to be beyond their powers of cure as it was caused 
by the act of another. On this communication the anger 
of Padmapada once more came to the relief of the Ve- 
dantism of Sankara. For, though dissuaded by Sankara 
himself, ho muttered some mystic incantations which 
transferred the disease to Abhinavagupta himself who 
died of it. (1) 

About this time Sankara heard of a temple in Kashmir 
which none but an all-knowing person could open, which 
hal been opened on its northern, eastern. and western 
sides, but which had continued closed till then on its 
southern side. Sankara accordingly went up to the temple, 
but the controversialists there would not allow him to enter 
before they examined him. He was examined accordingly, 
nnd was found, as one may say, not wanting. He then 
entered, but as he was going to take his seat on the stool 
within, the Goddess of the temple—Sarasvati—said “Your 
omuiscieuce has been already more than sufficiently proved; 
but omniscience is not enough to eutitle you to take your 
seat on this stool, Continence is also necessary, Bethink 
yourself of your acts, and say whether von can claim it 
under these circumstances.“ Sankara replied, “This body is 
perfectly pure. It cannot be tarnished by the sins of ano- 
ther body." This was, of course, a clincher, aud Sankara 
took his sent on thé coveted stool ! (2) 

He thence went to the hermitage of Rishyasringa, and 
after staying there for some time to Badari. There he 
taught bis Bhashya to some persons who were studying in 
the Patanjnla School of philosophy. ‘Thence he preceeded 
to Kedara—where he prayed to Mahadeva to send down 
warm water for his benumbed pupils. That was, of course, 
done ; and Madhav says,the river still flows with hot water 
in that part of the country. (3) 

He had now arrived at the close of his thirty-sceond year 
nud his term of life being over, all the Gods, and all the 
Siddhas, and all the Sages came down in divine vehicles 
to escort him up to heaven, As soon as Sankara made up 
his mind, his vehicle appeared for him and then “with his 

raises sung by the principal deities headed by Tundra and 
Rison and worshipped with heavenly flowers, supported 
by the arm of the Lotus-born Cod, he mounted his excel- 


»A torriblo form of ulcerated sore, or fistula.—Ep, THEOS. 


(1). Madhav XVI. 22—32. [An important point for tho student of oc- 
cult scienco ia here made and should not be overlooked. Tho law of physics 
that action and reaction tend to equilibrate each other holds in tho realm 
of tho occult. Thin has been fully explained in “ Isis Unveiled” and other 
works of tho kind. A current of Akas directed by a noreerer at a given 
objoet with an evil intont, must cither bo propelled hy such intonsity of will 
as to break through every obstaclo aml overpower tho resistant will of the 
selected victim, or it will rebound agninat tho sender, aud attlict him or hor 
in the samo way as it was intended tho other should be hurt. So well is this 
law understood that it has been preserved to us in many popular proverbs, 
auch as the English ones, ‘curses come home to roost.’ ‘Tho bitor’s bit,“ 
eto, tho Italian one Ja bestemia gira, o girn, o gira, € torna adosso a cho 
la tira,’ ote. This reversal of à maleficont current upon tho »endor may be 
greatly facilitated tho friendly intevforonce of another person who known 
tho secret of controlling the Akasic currents--if it is permissible for us to 
coin à now word that will soon bo wanted in the Wostoru parlance.-- lt, 
Tiros, 

(2. Madhav XVI. 80, 


(. Madhav XVI ICI. According to Anandagiri the prayer for hot water 
was made to Narayana, p. 235, 
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lent Bull, and exhibiting his knots of hair with their orna- 
ment, the moon, he started for his own residence hearing 
the word “ victory” ! uttered by the sages. (4) 

- This does seem too imaterialistie and non-vedantic, 
Anandagiri has the following necount: — Once in the city 
of Kanehi, the place of absolution, as he was seated, he 
absorbed his gross body into the subtle one and became 
existent; then destroying the subtle one into the body which 
is the cause (of the world) became * pure intelligence’; and 
then (assuming the) size of a thumb, and attaining in the 
world of the Ishvara full happiness (aubroken) like a perfect 
circle, he became the intelligence which pervades the whole 
universe. And he still exists in the form of the all-pervad- 
ing intelligence, The Brahmans of the place, aud his 


pupils, and their pupils, reciting the Upanishads, the Gita, 


and the Brahmasutras, then exeavated a diteh in a very 
clean spot and offering to his body pigment, rice &e., 
raised a tomb over it there.” (5) 

And here ends the story of the life of Sankaracharya. 
As I look back over the narrative thus given by me after 
Madhav, methink I hear the genius of nineteenth century 
scepticism whisper in my ears, “All this is an absurd 
fable from first to last; it is the ' tinsel clink of compliment’ 
to one whom a halo of glory surrounds. At the age of 
two, it is impossible to have learnt what Sankara is snid to 
have learnt ; those miracles which he is reported to have 
performed are ‘mere and sheer’ impossibilities—in a word 
all Madhiav's narrative is fitter for the pages of a romance 
than of a work professing to be historical.“ Now though 
I confess that } do believe there is some force in this argu- 
ment, I must also confess that Tam not prepared to give 
it as much weight as those who propound it seem to claim 
for it. Jam perfectly willing to grant that there is a con- 
siderable menstruum of poctry in this narrative: but T am 
not prepared to say that it is as much as may at first sight 
appear. Even in the sceptical nineteenth century, we have 
had accounts of historical personages given as history 
which bear in some points a very striking resemblance to 
Madhav's account of Sankaracharya. I shall put forward 
two very good instances in point which occur to me at this 
moment. Dr, Thomas Brown, i man who flourished in 
this nineteenth century, a man whose life has been written 
by a prosaic Western not guilty of Oriental hyperboles, is 
said to have been engaged in the fourth year of his age, in 
comparing the narratives of the evangelists in order to find 
out any discrepancies that there might be between them, 
To appreciate the full force of this example, it must be 
remembered, that this critical spirit was brought to bear 
upon a work, on which an opinion out of the common rut 
would be—downright heresy. ‘This circumstance, I may 
mention, is recorded in the memoirof Dr. Brown prefixed 
to his eloquent lectures on the Philosophy of Mind. (6) 

Mr. John Morley, the present Editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, has contributed to the pages of that publication a 
valuable life of Turgot. Here is his deliverunce on the 
precocity of the subject of his memoir, It has been justly 
said of him that he passed at once from infancy to man- 
hood, and was in the rank of sages before he had shaken 
off the dust of the play-ground. (7) 

Tf more authority is necessary for refusing to subscribe 
to the theory that every statement which appears won- 
derful is, at once, and by reason of its being wonder- 
ful, to be put down as totally false, we have the anthority 
of that prince of philosophic historians, Mr. George 
Grote. "In separating” says that great, authority upon 
all matters ‘of historie criticism“ between the marvellous 
and the ordinary, there is no security that we are di- 
viding the fictitious from the real.” (8) Aud not to depend 
on the ipse dixit even of a Grote, I would refer the seeptic 
to the wonders of science, which are “truths stranger 
than fiction”, which yet we see performed before our eyes. 


(0). Mathay XVI. 107. (5). Anandagiri, p. 280. 
(0). Soonlso the Curtemporary Jierita, duno 1872, Robert Leslio Ellis, 


Pro, Grote. 


(7). Burtatghtly Review, Angust 1800, 
(8). See, too, tho Duko of Sumerset’s rocont book of Christianity and 
Beopticism, py 46, and the Duke ef Argyll's Reign of Law, .. 
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Before the fact, what would one have thought of the 
Electric Telegraph ? Before the fact, what was thought of 
the Railway? I would ask the sceptic to pause here, to 
consider these matters fully from this point of view, before 
at once arguing “these eireumstances are wonderful ; ergo 
they are impossible.” They are not ofa piece with the com- 
mon run of occurrences, I am willing to concede also 
that they may he much exaggerated. But when I am told 
that they are wholly false, when I am told that no reason- 
able man can believe them, then I demur, I rather choose 
to hold myself in suspense, 

I had intended in this paper to say something about the 
works of Sankaracharya, and about some other matters 
connected with him. But want of time and the length 
to which this paper has already extended, have prevented 
me from incorporating those necessary portions of a bio- 
graphy into the present, paper. I hope, however, in ano- 
ther paper ta treat of those matters, as leisure and the 
materials accessible to ine will perit, 


Note A. 


According to Anandagiri, Sankara does not seem to have 
left. his hirth-place before taking the Sannayása, and when 
he left the place, he had already got numbers of pupils. 
He first went from Chidambarapur southward to Madhyar- 
juna (p. 19) where he converted the people to adualisin 
hy a miracle (p. 20). Thence he proceeded to Raineshvar 
near the Setu, where he stayed for two months defeating 
the representatives of various sects that entered into con- 
troversies with him (p. 21). Then he went on to Anan- 
tasayana where ho remained for one month (p. 51). Tra- 
velling westwards, he reached the town of Subrahmanya 
in fifteen days (p. 81). Proceeding thence in a north- 
westerly direction he went. to the town of Ganavara and 
sojourned there for a month (p. 102), thence to Bhavani- 
nagara (p. 122), where he stayed for à month, and held dis- 
cussions with the sectaries. of the neighbouring towns of 
Kuvalayapur and others (p. 127). From that town he 
went northward to Ujjayini where he remained for two 
months (p. 138), thence ina north-westerly direction to the 
city of Anumalla (p. 160) where he spent twenty-one 
days. Going westward next to the town of Arundh, (p. 
164), and northward from that to Magadhapura (p. 170) 
he went on first to Indraprastha (p. 174), and then to 
Yamaprastha, whence, after staying there for a month, 
(p. 178) he proceeded to Prayoga at “ the confluence of 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the Sarasvati” (p. 184). 
Coing eastward thence, in“ half a fortnight” he reached 
Kashi (p. 205) and after staying there for some time, he 
went northward to Badari by the route of Kurukshetra, 
(p. 235). Having next seen Dvaraka and other heaven-like 
places, he went to Ayodyha, thence to Gaya, and thence 
to Parvata by the route of Jagannath (p. 235). After a 
month he proceeded to Ruddhapura where he saw Ku- 
marila (p. 230) and northward thence to a very famous seat 
of Jearnng—Vijilabindu—situated towards the south-east 
of Hastinapura (p. 238). Having there vanquished Man- 
danamisra, and established a college near Sringapura on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, he stayed there for twelve 
months (p.251), after which he proceeded to Ahobala, 
thence to Vaikalyagiri, and thence to the town of Kanchi, 
where within a month of his arrival he founded Sivakan- 
chi and Vishnukanchi (p. 251). Here his soul left this 
mortal coil, But before this end, he is said to have au- 
thorised five of his principal pupils to found the Shaiva, 
Vaishnava, Saiva, Sakta, Ganapatya systems of worship 
(p. 264 et seq.) 


Nork B. 


must confess that even after a great deal of time and 
labour spent upon the work, I am as far as ever from being 
able to comprehend the geography of the tour of Sankara- 
charya as related hy Anandagiri and abstracted in the last 


note. Many of the names cannot be found noted in our 
modern maps, "The only point worth noting is, perhaps 
this, that Chidambar which is mentioned by Anandagiri as 
Sankara's birth-place may be Chillumbrun (so-called in 
the map) a place tà. the south of Porto Novo, The ac- 
count of Madhav is somewhat better, but there are dift- 
culties, Thus, though his progress through the countries 
of the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Dravidas, to Kanchi, and 
thence to the country of the Andhras, may be understood, 
why should he go up as far as the country of the Vidar- 
bhas—identitied with Berar—and then return to the Kar- 
natie districts? What follows, however, is not very hard 
to understand. It may, perhaps, be worth while to men- 
tion some of the names which have been identified. The 
knowledge may not be new to those who have studied the 
subject, but it may be new to those who have not looked 
into it as it was to myself. Mahishmati is mentioned in 
Raghuvansa (VI. 43) as situated on the Narmada. It is 
also mentioned in Magha (II 64) as the city of Shishupála, 
and it is identified in Mr. Garret's recent dictionary with 
Chüli Maheshvar. The Pandya country embraces the Tin- 
nevelly and Madura districts ; the Chola country is the 
Coromandel Coast, southward from Godavari and east- 
ward from the hills at Nandidurg (Elphinstone’s India, 
fifth Edition, p. 239) ; the Dravida country about Madras 
up to Bangalore on the west (Elphinstone, p.231). Kanchi 
is Conjeverain, south of Madras (Elphinstone, p. 239). The 
Andhra country is about Warangol and forms part of Te- 
lingana. The country of the Vidarbhas is Berar ; that of 
the Surasenas is Mathura; that of the Kamarupas is 
the east of Hindustan; that of the Videhas, Mithi- 
la; Kosalas, Onde ; Angas, north-west of Bengal Proper. 
Indraprastha is near Delhi. The probable situation of 
Chidambara has been already stated, that of Sringeri is 
well-known, | Sasalagram, mentioned above, I cannot find. 
May it not be the “ Sallagrama" in the Mysore province ; 
or perhaps, what is called“ Sosilly” in Cassell's Atlas, also 
situated in the same province? As to Kalati mentioned 
by Madhav, I can say nothing at all. I may add here that 
it appears to me to be very probable that Madhav did not 
regard Sringiri as Sánkara's. birth-place, for in XIV. 29, 
he makes Sankara leave Sringiri in order to see his mother 
in her last moments, and is then described as flying 
through space, while she herself for aught that appears to 
the contrary, continued to remain at the town of his birth 
where he had left her in charge of relatives, 


— — 


A PRISONER FEIGNING DEATH. 


The Glasgow News says :— Sufficient: justice has not 
been done to the genius of a certain native of the Emerald 
Isle, who, a short time ago, fell into the clutches of the 
Greenock police. When apprehended, the man dropped 
into, or feigned to have dropped into, a comatose state, 
which had many of the characteristics of approaching dis- 
solution, The appearance did not satisfy the Greenock 
police-surgeon, and a state of consciousness was success- 
fully produced. When removed to the town in which it 
was alleged he had committed a felony, he was lodged in 
a cell, and escaped. from it three or four minutes after- 
wards in a way Robert Macaire could not have emulated, 
A few days afterwards he was caught red-handed, and 
taken into custody, but not before some hard knocks had 
been exchanged between him and the constables. Bleeding 
at the mouth, the result of a blow froma baton, the pri- 
soner, in the presence of the police-surgeon of the dis- 
trict, simulated illness and the last throes of departing 
life with such faithfulness that the police-surgeon hurried 
off to the procurator-fiscal to report a fatal assault by. the 
police, The officers were detained, and the seemingly 
dead man, minus his boots, was laid out in the mortuary 
attached to the police-station, the door being left ajar. 
The fresh air of the place effected a a cure, and when 
the police-surgeon and the fiscal arrived the mortuary was 
empty.” 
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SOUNDINGS IN THE OCEAN OF ARYAN 
LITERATURE. 
BY NILKANT K. CHHATRE, B. A., I.. C. E. 
Brihat Sanuhite. 


In a previous article it was shown that the syphon was 
known to the commonest artisan in Aryávarta in the ele- 
venth century, This time I propose to place before my 
readers some interesting information from the Brihat San- 
hiá. This work seems to have been written in the sixth 
century, A.D. Because, firstly, the elaborate commentary of 
Pandit Utpala bears the date 888 Shiélivdhana, Sl, and se- 
rondly, the author Varáhamihira quotes from Aryabhatta, 
who was born, as is decided by Dr. Bhin Dijee in the 
year 470 A.D. $2. We will call the following our second 


sounding. 
(2) Thickness of Walls. 


The fifty-third chapter of the work under review is de- 
voted to architecture, The massive architectural build- 
ings that have outlived the rude handling of destiny, create 
an impression on the common people that theancient Arvás 
were ignorant of those arts that form the triumphs of 
modern architecture, that economy was unknown to them, 
and that they did not know what stability of structures is. 
This impression is heightened by the comparison alway: 
made between old massive structures and the new Publie 
Works buildings, However, they forget that the former 
may have been designed to last for ages, whereas the lat- 
ter are emphatically not so. The immense thickness of 
walls which generally obtains in buildings of old is at the 
bottom of this impression, But Vardliamihira’s rule for 
the thickness of walls of storied buildings settles the 
matter at once. I have found out the thickness of walls of 
the several stories of a building twenty-four feet wide, and 
thirty-six feet high, divided into three stories, Varáhami- 
hira's rule is as follows: —“ Let the height of each story be 
one-twelfth less than that of the one below §3. For the thick- 
ness of walls built of burnt bricks take the diagonal length 
of the cross section of each story and divide it by twelve 
S£" This gives thirteen feet, twelve feet and eleven feet 
as the height of the several stories, and Y 8]" ; 1-72“ and 
1'-7" nearly for their respective thicknesses, 

The rule given in the Roorkee, Vol. IL, is well known 
to every engineer. The thickness obtained hy it is two 
feet nearly; 1-84" and 1'-1" nearly. 

The following table will prove that both the results are 
analogous, 

TABLE. 


— 


Thickness of walls for |Varshamilira’s rule] Roorkee, Vol. II., rule 


gives gives 
Ist Story 1-8)" 2’ nearly. 
2nd Story... 1-74" 14 
rd Story ... 1-7" 1'-1" nearly. 


It will thus be seen that structures that were designed to 
outlive ages were as a matter of course massive, but build- 
ings which had no such pretensions, and which were gene- 
rally used. for dwelling purposes, were constructed upon 
the rules of strict economical engineering. 

(3) Pillars. 

Pillars are perhaps the best index of the style followed in 
a particular kind of structure, “ Pillar" says Varáhamihira 
"may be in section square, octagonal, 16-sided, 32-sided, or 
round, They are respectively called Ruchaka (pleasing); 
Vajra (strong); Dieivajra (doubly strong); Praleena ; 
ritt (round) §5.” He is very particular in describing 
the tapering form of the column. The diameter of the 
hottom of a pillar is 9/80 of its height and that of its 
top 1/10 less than that of the former 86." The Ionic order 
follows the same rule, though it is otherwise quite distinct. 
By the bye I. cannot but remark, that the 4 ouble scrolls 


SSS eee SSS” 


or volutes of the capital of this order are very like the horns 
ofa figure which every Hindu knows is carved on the 
threshold of the temple of Shiva. The several parts of 
a pillar are described by Varáliamilira: as follows :—" Let 
the pillar be divided into nine parts, the first division be- 

ing occupied by the figure of an animal (Valuinain—beast. - 
of burden) and the second by that of a pot. Five divisions 

are left ont for the shaft, which may be turned out octa- 

gonal, square, &c; of the remaining two, one is to be turn- 

ed into a lotus and the other to serve as Cttarosta, i. u., 

the upper portion having a sufficient bearing surface for 
the superincumbent weight“ ६7. It will here be seen that 

the animal, the pot, and the lotus are three distinguish- 

ing features of an order whieh Vanthamihira has de- 

scribed on the authority of Hindu writers older than him- 

self. ‘The three features just enumerated are so Aryan in 

conception, that the presence of even a single one of them 

will suffice to stamp the order as Aryan or Hindu, I think 

the capitals surmounted by double elephants in the Karli 

eaves, art: examples of the developed condition of the 

order whieh is spoken of by Varähamihirn. 


(To be continued.) 
REFERENCES, 
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PUZZLES FOR THE PIILOLOGISTS, 
BY «Wn GRACIAS, ESQ, 


Inasomewhat lengthy article which appears in the March 
number of the THEOSOPHIST under the above heading, an 
attempt is made to revive the question which has hitherto 
been deemed as settled among philologists and ethnolo- 
gists, viz, that centuries ago, in the dim past, at a period 
long antecedent to all profane history, there took place at 
different intervals those emigrations of people from their 
primeval seats in the great tableau or table-land of Cen- 
tral Asia, which overflowed Europe. up to the shores of 
the Atlantic, and, extending southward, overran Persia 
and passed beyond the Himalayas into India till they 
reached the margins of the Indian Ocean, I need hardly 
say that the subject is an interesting one, and affords a wide 
field for intelligent and useful discussions. For my part, I 
should be glad if it were soon taken up by abler hands 
than mine, and more light thrown upon it, if possible, 
than has hitherto been done. However, as there are seve- 
ral points in the article referred to, which the writer has 
contrived to introduce, but for which there appears to be no 
valid foundation whatever, although a show is made of their 
being not without support of good authorities by nume- 
rons references in foot-notes to Monntstuart Elphinstone's 
History of India, and Pocock’s India in Greece, perhaps 
you will kindly allow ine to make a few remarks on some 
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of the most salient of these points, and to endeavour to 
show that the results of patient and laborious researches of 
European scholars and others in the matter are not the 
esults of mere speculation and guesswork, but are too 
well founded upon ascertained facts as brought to light by 
that branch of exact, though recently developed, science— 
Comparative -Philology—to be swept away hy the first 
vague whisperings of doubt, and conjecture. The argument 
as adduced by the writer in support of his views is inthe form 
of queries to the THEOSOPHIST, and, if I understand it aright 
may be resolved and stated as follows :—That if ever 
the alleged emigration of Aryans took place towards the 
north-west, i. e, Europe, the European nations would have 
borne traces of their Aryan origin, i, e, they would have 
shown traces. of Vedie literature and religion, and their 
oldest extant histories would have contained ample records 
of their foreign progenitors, as in the case of the Hindus ; 
but as no such traces are forthcoming among either the 
ancient or the modern European peoples, the allegation 
that the Aryans ever emigrated into Europe and settled 
there, must be guarded against, or relegated to the do- 
mains of myth and legends; Arnd, looking upon the sub- 
jeet trom an historical point of view, he contends that the 
Aryans were never foreigners who invaded India, but were 
real. aborigines and children of the soil, and refers for 
authority to a passage in Mountstuart Elphinstoue's 
History mentioned above, which for the benefit of your 
readers, I feel, I cannot do better than reproduce here in 
entenso for itis only one of the many references quoted that 
lias any direct bearing on the point at issue :—" It is op- 
posed to their foreign origin that neither in the code, nor, 
] believe inthe Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the eode, is there any allusion to a prior resi- 
dence, or toa knowledge of more than the name of any 
country out. of India, Even mythology goes no further 
than the Himalaya chain in which is fixed the habitation 
of the gods" —Mountstuart: Elphinstone’s History of In- 
dia, Vol. L, page 97, 

I think the argument adduced, such. as it is, scarcely 
requires an effort to be upset ; for it can hardly be said 
to be able to stand on its legs. Instead of there being no 
traces forthcoming, one would think after witnessing the 
facts of philology, that there were more. than abundant 
traces and unmistakeable ones too, if not exactly Vedic, to 
be found, whieh speak as plainly to the philologists of 
the once Aryan or eastern origin of the European people, 
as do the stars to the astronomers, or the rocks to the 
geologists. In short, the languages of Europe are too full 
of the fossil relies of the old Sanskrit, the language of the 
Aryans; and more full perhaps than are the earth’s stra- 
ta of the bones of extinct animals, to admit of a doubt on 
the subject. 

As regards the passage in Mountstnart Elphinstone's 
History of India above quoted, perhaps I might as well 
quote, and with advantage, one or two from treatises on 
modern philology as a set-up against the former, to enable 
the reader to judge for himself, before. proceeding to show 
why | consider that distinguished authority's dictum, at 
least in this particular case, as not entitled to much weight. 

“There have been historically two great streams of 
Aryan overflow : the one southern, including the Brah- 
manic Aryans of India and the Persinn followers of Za- 

athustra (Zoroaster) ; the other the northern at the out- 
set, but western in the end, embracing the great familie 
in North-Western Asia aud in Europe.“ Modern Philo- 
logy, by Benjamin Dwight, Vol. L, page 31. 

Again: Has the Sanskrit reached. India from Europe, 
or have the Lithuanie, the Slavonie, the Latin, the Creek, 
and the German reached Europe from India? If histo- 
rical evidence be wanting, the « priori presumptions must 
be considered. T submit that history is silent, and that the 
presumptions are in favour of the smaller elass having been 
deduced from the area of the larger rather than rice verse, 
If so, the situs of the Sanskrit is in the eastern, or south- 
eastern, frontier of the Lithuanie, and its origin is Euro— 
penn.“ — Elements of Comparative Philology, hy R. A, La- 
tham, M. A., page 611 
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And again: ^" At the first dawn of traditional history 
we see these Aryan tribes migrating across the snows of 
the Himalayas southward towards the“ Seven Rivers" (the 
Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab and the Saraswati), 
and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern 
regions, within the same precincts with the ancestors. of 
the Greeks, Italians, Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, 
is a fact as firmly established, as that the Normans 
of William the Conqueror were the northmen of Seandi- 
navia, The evidence of language is irretragable, and it is 
the only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante- 
historical periods. It would have heen next to impossible 
to discover any traces of relationship between the swarthy 
natives of India and their conquerors, whether Alexander 
or Clive, but for the testimony borne by language, “ 
There is not an English jury now-a-days, which after ex- 
tunining the hoary documents of language, would rejec 
the claim of a common descent and a legitimate relation- 
ship between the Hindu, Greek and Teuton, Many words 
still live in India and in England that have witnessed the 
first separation of the Northern and Southern Aryans, 
and these are witnesses not to be shaken hy any cross- 
examination, The terms for God, for house, for father, 
mother, son, daughter. for dog and cow, for heart and tears, 
for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, 
are like the wateh-word of soldiers. We challenge the 
seeming stranger, and whether he answers with the lips 
of a Greek, a German, or an Indian we recognise him 
as one of ourselves, Though the historian may shake his 
head, though the physiologist may doubt, and the poc 
scorn the idea, all must. yield before the facts furnished hy 
language, There was atime when the ancestors of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Creeks and Ita- 
lians, the Persians and Hindus were living together be- 
neath the same roof, separate from the ancestors of the 
Semitic aud Turanian races,” Max Muller's Chips, Vol. I.— 
Last Results of Sanskrit Researches in Comparative Philo- 
logy hy Max Müller :—Philosophy of Universal History 
hy Chevalier Bunsen, page 129, Vol, I 


To resume, With all due deference to one who ocen- 
pies so high a position in the literary world as the author 
to whom the writer in the article under notice refers for 
support, when the task before us is one of nscertain- 
ing the real origin of any people, we must not allow con- 
siderations to bias our minds, A knowledge of the past 
history of the people might do much to enable us to nt- 
tain that object, but if is not always the best, or the 
surest, or the most reliable. ‘Traditions mislead as often 
as they guide the inquirer, and the indications afforded 
by mythology, manners, and eustoms, not to mention 
books and codes, which are their depositories, are frequent- 
ly deceptive and always vague. Language alone is the 
surest and certain means available for this purpose. It 
is an enduring memorial, and whatever changes it may 
undergo in the course of ages, it rarely loses those. fun- 
damental elements which proclaim its origin and affinity. 
If then we conduct our inquiry into the origin of the 
European people by means of their language, we shall 
have no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory conclusion, 
Now if Mountstuart Elphinstone says “the common origin 
of the Sanskrit language with those of the West leaves 
no doubt that there was once a connection between the 
nations by whom they were used," “ then there is, I 
submit, little ground for asserting that the Aryans were 
not foreigners but abori E of India, and that they 
had no relationship to their contemporaries of Europe 
and Persia, but formed an exelusive race among them- 
selves that never went out of, or came into, India. It 
may be true, as the same authority says, that “ neither in 
the code, nor in the Vedas of the Hindus, nor in any book 
that is certainly older than the code, is there any allu- 
sion made to a prior residence, or to à knowledge of any- 
thing more than the name of any country out of India ;" 


® Mountytuart Elphiustone's History of India, page 97, Vol I. 
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but that fact cannot be entitled to any consideration as 
the Aryans, like the rest of the ancients, we know, were 
lamentably deficient in philological knowledge, and had 
no notion of the affinity of languages, It is too well 
known now to students of modern philology what an 
important part a knowledge of Sanskrit plays in the study 
of the languages of tho great Indo-European family, 
especially with regard to roots and derivatives, and in 
tracing the identity of primitive ideas, And as regards 
the unity of the languages of this family, I think, it scarce- 
ly remains for me to say that it has been more than am- 
ply demonstrated by European philologists and scholars, 
and, above all, by no less distinguished an Orientalist and 
Linguist than Professor Max Miiller himself, as inay be 
seen from his lectures on the Science of Languages, as well 
as from those on the same subject, delivered recently in 
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connection with his Hibbert Lectures in the beginning of 


last year. I trust, 1 have here satisfactorily disposed of 
this part of the objection, and shown that the results of 
philological researches are but too well founded to be yet 
controverted, 

The science of anthropology may also be brought to 
bear upon the subject. According to it, the various races 
of the hunan family are classified into five principal types 
or divisions, according to the various peculiarities and 
contour of the cranium, aud general. physiognomy, viz. 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malay, the African, and 
the Indians of the American prairies, It will be seen from 
this classification, as also from a reference to the cthnolo- 
gical or philological map, that the Hindus are included 
among, and regarded as a member of, the great Caucasian 
or Indo-European family, Much is not known of this 
people, except perhaps that they may have belonged. to 
the Neolithic period or the Stone age, and inhabiting 
the great tableau or table-land of Central Asia, bounded 
on the east by the Hindu-Kouosh ranges, and on. the west 
hy the waters of the Black Sea. These regions are sup- 
posed by some—not least weighty authorities—to have 
been the cradle of humanity, at some period long ante- 
cedent to all documentary history, and perhaps for the 
same reasons which political economists in latter days attri- 
bute to Trish and German emigrations to America and the 
Colonies, they issued from their pane seats and 
spread over a considerable portion both of Asia aud of 
Europe. In Asia the ancient Aryans who spoke the Sans- 
krit, and the Medes and the Persians whose language 
was the Zend, were the two principal branches of these 
people. In Europe, the Germans, the Pelasgians (tlie 
ancestors of the Greeks), the Lettie, the Slavonians, and 
the Celts were the five chief varieties. The exact period of 
these cmigrations, as 1 have mentioned above, is not now 
ascertainable ; but if we may accept the Biblical state- 
ments, the period would seem distinctly to refer to that 
immediately following the Nonehian deluge, which by 
Seriptural chronologists is stated to have oceurred about 
2,343 years before the Christian era ; and the separation 
of the three sons of Noah with their children and families 
would appear to explain the several cinigrations in ques- 
tion, viz, that Cham went to Africa, and Japhet to Bu- 
rope, Sem remaining at home in Asia, 

Of course, further consideration on. this subject would 
lead us tu the vexed and unsettled question of the unity 
and common origin from Adam of the human race, But 
when doctors disagree, as undoubtedly they do on this 
head, who shall decide, especially when t m theory of 
* evolution," and the doctrine of * survival of tlie fittest,” 
with experiments advanced to avouch * spontaneous genc- 
ration" act like oil poured on raging fire ? 


Bumbay, 12th. March, 1880. 


+ The ablo young writer acts prudently in prefactug his Biblical refer- 
ence with the conjunction “ if.“ ‘That there never was nor could have been a 
“universal deluge” iu 2,343 B. C. is proved Jerid any doubt or cavil by geo- 
ley. Baron Buusen in “ Exypt's place in History” allows uf कील 
mero than 10,000 years II. C. Cham” or Ham is now shown d anthropo- 
logy to have had nothing to do with the Egyptian race, the skulls of whose 
wunniics have been proved Iudo-Caucasian and whose high civilization au- 
telated tho Nuachian deluge os tho waters of the Red Sea autedate the 
Suez Canal - Eb, Turus. 


A CASE OF OBSESSION, 


The particulars of the case of © obsession" alluded to 
in the April number of this magazine are given in the fol- 
lowing letter from a respectable English medical man 
who is in attendance upon the victim :— 

take the liberty of addressing you in the cause of 
humanity, with the intention of exciting your sympathies 
and obtaining all the aid in your power to afford, ina 
case of ‘control,’ You will understand that the gentle- 
man is being made « medium against his wish, through 
having attended a few seances for the purpose of witness- 
ing ‘ materialization,’ 

Ever since he has been more or less subject to a series 
of persecutions by the © controlling’ spirit and in spite of 
every effort of lis to throw off the influence he has been 
made to suffer most shamefully and painfully in very 
many ways and under most. trying and aggravating circum- 
stances, especially by his thoughts being forced iuto for- 
bidden channels without external causes being present— 
the bodily functions overruled, even being caused to 
bite his tongue and cheeks severely whilst cating, &e., 
and subjected to every species of petty annoyances which 
will serve as a means for the ‘control’ (unknown) to sustain 
and establish the connexion, The details are in their 
most painful features not such as | eun write to you ; but 
if there be any means known to you whereby the influence 
can be diverted, and it is thought necessary to be more 
particular iu my deseription of this case, | will send you 
all the information I possess." 

So little is known in India of the latest and most 
startling phase of Western medimnistie phenomenn— 
" materialization,"—that a few words of explanation are 
needed to make this case understoud, Briefly, then, for 
several years, in the presence of certain mediums in Ameri- 
ca and Europe there have been seen, often under goul 
test conditions, apparitions of the dead, whieh in every 
respect seem like living human beings. They walk about, 
write messages to present and absent friends, speak audi- 
bly in the languages familiar to them in life, even though 
the medium may be unacquainted with them, and are 
dressed in the garb they wore when alive. Many cases of 
fraudulent: personation of the dead have been detected, 
pretended mediums have sometimes gone on. for years 
deceiving the credulous, and real ones, whose psychical 
powers have been apparently proved beyond doubt, 
have been canght playing tricks in seme evil hour 
when they have yielded. to either the love of money or 
notoriety, Still, making every allowance for all these, 
there is a residuum of veritable cases of the materializa- 
tion, or the making visible, tangible and audible of por- 
trait figures of dead people. These wonderful phenome 
have been variously regarded by investigators, Most 
Spiritualists have looked upon them as the most precious 
proofs of the soul-survival ; while Theosophists, acqualnt- 
ed with the views of the ancient Thenreists and the still 
more ancient Aryan philosophers, have viewed them as at 
best, misleading deceptions of the senses, fraught with dan- 
ger to the physical and moral natures of both mediwn 
mul spectator—if the latter chances to be susceptible to 
eertain psychical fluences, These students of Occultisia 
have noticed that the mediums for qaterializations have 
too often been ruined in health by the drain upon their 
systems, and wrecked in morals, They have over and again 
warned the Spiritualistic public that inediuniship was a 
most dangerous gift, one only to be tolerated under great 
precautions, And for this they have received much abuse 
and few thanks. Still one’s duty must be done at every 
cost, and the case now before us affords a valuable text for 
one more bit of friendly counsel. 

We weed not stop to discuss the question whether the 
so-called materialized forms above described are or are not 
those of the deceased they look like. That may be held 
in reserve until the bottom facts of Oriental psychical 
science are better understood. Nor need we argue as to 
whether there has ever been an authentic materialization, 
The London experiences of Mr, Willian Crookes, F. R. S. 
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and the American ones of Colonel Olcott, both so widely 
known and of so convincing a character, give us a sufficient 
basis of fact to argue pon. We assume the reality of 
materializations, and. shall take the instance cited by the 
English physician as a subject for diagnosis. 


The patient then is described as having been “ control- 
led" since attending “ circles” where there were materiali- 
zations, and as having become the bond-slave of some evil 
powers which force him to say and do painful and even 
disgusting things, despite his resistance. Why is this ? 
How can a man be compelled to so act against his will ? 
What is Obsession ? Three brief questions these are, but 
most dificult to explain to au uninitiated public. The 
laws of Obsession ean only be well nuderstood by him who 
has sounded the depths of Indian philosophy. The only 
clue to the secret’ which the West possesses is contained 
in that most beneficent science, Magnetism or Mesmerisnt, 
That does teach the existence of a vital fluid within and 
about the human being: the fact of different human polari- 
ties; and the possibility of one person projecting this 
fluid or force at will, to and upon another person different- 
ly polarized. Baron Reichenbach’s theory of Odyle or 
Odie force shows us the existence of this same fluid in 
the mineral and vegetable as well as the animal kingdoms, 
To complete the chain of evidence, Buchanan's discovery 
of the psychometrical faculty in man enables us to prove, by 
the help of this faculty, that a subtle influence is exerted 
by people upon the houses and even the localities they live 
in, the paper they write upon, the clothing they wear, the 
portion of the Universal Ether (the Aryan slkása) they 
exist in—and that this is a permanent influence, percep- 
tible even at the most distant epochs from the time 
when the individual lived and exerted this influence. In 
one word, we may say that the discoveries of Western 
science corroborate most fully the hints thrown out by 
Greek sages and the more defined theories of certain Lu- 
dian philosophers, 


Indians and Buddhists believe alike that thought and 
deed are both material, that they survive, that the evil 
desires and the geod ones of a man environ. him in a 
world of his own making, that these desires and thoughts 
take on shapes that become real to him alter death, and 
that Moksha, in the one case, and Ve, in the other, 
cannot be attained until the disembodied sonl has passed 
quite through this shadow-world of the haunting thoughts, 
and become divested of the last spot of its earthly taint, 
The progress of Western diseovery ॥ this direction has 
been and must ever be very gradual. From the phenome- 
na of gross to those of more sublimated matter, and thence 
on towards the mysteries of spirit is the hard road made 
necessary by the precepts of Aristotle, Western Science 
first ascertained. that our outcoming breath is charged 
with carbonic acid and, in excess, becomes fatal to human 
life ; then, that certain dangerous diseases are passed from 
person to person in the sporules thrown off into. the air 
fiom the sick body; then, that man projects upon every 
body and every thing he encounters a magnetic aur, 
peculiar to himself; and finally the physical disturbance 
set up in the Ether in the process. of thonght-evolution 
is now postulated, Another step in advance will be to 
realize the magical creative power of the human mind, 
and the fact that moral taint is just as transmissible as 
physical. The “influence " of bad companions will then 
be understood to imply a degrading personal magnetism, 
more subtle than the impressions conveyed to the eye 
or the ear by the sights and sounds of a vicious company, 
The latter may be repelled by resolutely avoiding to see 
or hear what is bad: but the former enwraps the sensi- 
tive and penetrates his very being if he but stop where the 
moral poison is. floating in the air. Gregory's “Animal 
Magnetism,” Reichenbach’s “Researches,” and Dentou's 
“Soul of Things” will make much of this plain to the 
Western inquirer, though neither of those authors traces 
the connection of his favourite branch of science with the 
parent-stock—Indian Psychology, 


Keeping the present case in view, we see a man highly 
susceptible to magnetic impressions, ignorant of the na- 
ture of the“ materializations " and, therefore, unable to pro- 
tect himself against bad influences, brought in contact 
with promiscuous circles where the impressionable me- 
dium has long been the unwitting nucleus of evil mag- 
netisms, his system saturated with the emanations of the 
surviving thoughts and desires of those who are living and 
those who are dead. The reader is referred to an interest- 
ing paper by Judge Gadgil of Baroda, (sce our December 
number) on. “ Hindu Ideas. about Communion with the 
Dead,” for a plain exposition of this question of carth-tied 
souls, or Pisachas, “Tt is considered” says that writer, 
“ that in this state the soul, being deprived of the means 
of enjoyment of sensual pleasures through its own physical 
body, is perpetually tormented by hunger, appetite and 
other bodily desires, and can have only vicarious enjoyment 
by entering into the living physical bodies of others, or by 
absorbing the subtlest essences. of libations aud oblations 
offered for their own sake.” What is there to surprise us in 
the fact. that a negatively polarized man, à man of a sus- 
ceptible temperament, being suddenly brought into a 
current of foul emanations from some vicious person per- 
haps still living or perhaps dead, absorbs the insidious 
poison as rapidly as quicklime does moisture, until he is 
saturated with it. Thus, a susceptible body will absorb the 
virus of sinall-pox, or cholera, or typhus, and we need only 
recall this to draw the analogy which Occult Science 
affirms to be warranted, 

Near the Earth's surface there hangs over us—to use: 
convenient simile— a steamy moral fog, composed of the 
nndispersed exhalations of human vice and passion, This 
fog penetrates the sensitive to the very soul's core; his 
psychic self absorbs it as the sponge does water, or as 
fresh milk effluvia, It benumbs his moral sense, spurs his 
baser instincts into activity, overpowers his good re- 
solutions. As the fumes of a wine-vault make the 
brain reel, or as the choke-damp stifles one's breath 
ina mine, so this heavy cloud of immoral influences 
curries away the sensitive beyond the limits of self- 
control, and he becomes “ obsessed," like our English 
patient, 

What remedy is there to suggest £ Does not our very 
diagnosis indicate that? The sensitive must have his 
sensitivencss destroyed; the M AN polarity must be 
changed to positive; hie must become active instead of 
passive, He can be helped by a magnetiser who under- 
stands the nature of obsession, and who is morally pure 
and physically healthy ; it must be a powerful magnetiser, 
a man of commanding will-force. But the fight for frec- 
dom will, after all, have to be fought by the patient him- 
self. His will-power must be aroused, He must expel 
the poison from his system. Inch. by inch he must win 
back the lost ground. He must realize that it is à ques- 
tion of life or death, salvation or ruin, and strive for 
victory, like one who makes a last and heroic effort to 
save his life. His dict must be of the simplest, he must 
neither eat animal food, nor touch any stimulant, nor put 
himself in any company where there is the smallest chance 
for unclean thoughts to be provoked. He should be alonc 
as little as possible, but his companions should be care- 
fully chosen, Ho should take exercise and be much in the 
open air; use wood-fire, instead of coals. Every indica- 
tion that the bad intluence was still working within him 
should be taken as a challenge to control his thoughts and 
compel them to dwell upon pure, elevating, spiritual 
things, at every hazard and with a determination to 
suffer anything rather than give way. If this mau can 
have such a spirit infused into him, and his physician can 
secure the benevolent help of a strong, healthy magne. 
tiser, of pure character, he may be saved. A case almost 
exactly like this one, except that the patient was a 
lady, came under our notice in America ; the same 
advice as the above was given and followed, and the 
obsessing “ devil" was driven out and hay been kept out 
ever since, 
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WELCOME TI EOSOPHY ! 
BY NARMADASHANKAR LALSHANKAR, ESU. 
(The Gu jarathi Poel.) 
Composed for, and read at, the Fourth Anniversary 
ot the Theosophical Society. 
(सारठो) 
रूडा मळ्या समाज, मित्र कवणन ठाम आ ! 
कवण प्रसंगे आज, करवा कवण विचारने १-१ 
(दोहारा) 
अमेरिकाथि आविया, भरतखंडमोझार 
स्थायी करवा वासते, मित्र थया हितकार-२ 
बहु जाणे विद्या कळा, शोधक वळी समर्थ 
जड चेतनना धर्मां, बिशेष दाखे अर्थ-३ 
आर्यतणी AT परम, तेपर मोटो भाव 
करवा जीर्णोद्धार ते, श्रमे करे प्रस्ताव-४ 
दहमाहिनां तत्वने, STSD करवे शोध 
सभा स्थापि न्यूयार्कमां, लेवा देवा बोध-५ 
Hagar शाखा करी, जाणी घणी अगय 
प्रति मसे ते दावे, आर्य शास्त्रनां सस-६ 


OSOPILIS 4 20!) 


(cist) 
वर्ष अढार उपेर अमरिकाना लोके 
भूतयोंनि भाणे सत्य, दाखलाआंने थाक-९१ 
वर्ष थयां छे चार सभा थइ विओसफीनी 
त माने" सत्य विभूतियो सि.द्वीनी-२२ 
पा्चिमवासी विज्ञा अमुक मोटा (azar 
परोक्षविद्या विषे कहेछे साची मानो-२३ 
वर्ष quio वीस se विष्णु बावाए 
दर्श fj प्रत्यक्ष सप्तश्रृंगी माताए-२४ 
पांच agai वळी हता जे विचारवंता 
संशय टाळी थया सिद्धियोने मानंत-२५ 
पंडित ने प्रख्यात दयानंद emm पण 
आ बर्षे सवत्र ETE भाख्यू शंकाइण-२६ 
योग क्रियाय करे कमे ATT आत्माए 
संयोजिदेतत्व भितरनां निज इच्छाए-२७ 
सभा स्थपाइ अही आर्य पण थया छ साथी 
अहिना जनतो थो मुक्त वेला शांकाधी-२८ 
नथी लोकने अर्थ जाणवे शास्त्र कोए 


गीती) मानि सिद्धिने सत्य क्रिया RT दृढता।ए-२९ 
ते मित्राने cat सउ, छिये मळ्या आपणे अही आजे सिद्धे लाभ छे तुच्छ महात्मा ज्ञानी भाखे 
बहु जिवा ए (EL, प्रसनउद्यम सदाय सत्काजे- तत्व stia धमं एहने HAR राखे-३० 
योद्धा उभे यशस्वी, ब्लावाट्स्की आलकाट एघमता पण सांप्रतर्मा विषय HALT AAC, 
भमिपर निश्चळ, प्रतिपक्षी ते ममत मुकी हेठता-< ET NT let ars 
(पद) मरण पछींनी जाण अथे संसारी केरी 
ओच्छव छे आज सऊ हषं मित्र माणे II NT el OS 
सभा स्थापि एह दिवस कीर्ति करे गाणे-आच्छव०-९ FFT 
शाखा खां यां मळे जन समारंभ टाणे nM आति LEER E 
साक्षरो तो राजि थइ श्रम यशाळ जाणे-ओच्छव०--१० थयो दिठो आरंभ niar विचार कहो 
सर्वे संधि अवे स॒प्रतीति आणे [छळ TAT समयन जाझ १ळ[-२३४ 
चित्तधर्म गूढ तोय सस ते प्रमाण-ओच्छव-१ ९ समय सूचना करे फरीथी सिद्धि मना 
सत्य सत्य सत्य ज्ञान आदिवेद खाणे चेतन विद्यातणुं qaaa विशेष थाहो-३५ 
ब्राह्म वौद्ध जैन शास्त्र योगने बखाणे-ओच्छव०- १२ (बद) l 
(रोला) quay चितन धरिये हृदयमां, प्रभुतणुं चितन धरिये 
बाह्य इंद्रिये egn तेज़ साचं बीजं नाहि सिद्विस््भावे समय fare मतेविविध्च कहेवाय-इ दयमां०-३ ६ 
आ शीकामां एम, जगतमां-चाल्यं जहिं त &—13 qi कर्मी ने क्रियमाणे भेदे एम मनाय-हृदयमां०-३७ 
जनां बहु दढ भाव, पूर्वना सिद्धांतो पर मंत्र जपे वळि योग क्रियाये साधन ए लेवाय-इदथमां० -३८ 
आर्य तेह पण भुल्या, वाझतां मोहतणो थर-१४ अहं छांडतां नियम पाळतां विधिये कर्म कराय-इदयमां०-३९ 
योग सिद्धिनां सत्य, अतीसे रेविगुवायां सिद्धेश्वर अनुकूळ ताज तप, सिद्वसकळसोहाय-हृदयमां०-४० 
ताण्या तूण्या तर्क, तृत छळ ACT मनाया-१५ (सोरठो) 
पितृदेवने भूत, वस्तुतः नहींज कोए जयजय नियप्रकाश | अस्तउदयलीलारम | 
कल्पित रूपक नाम, बोध देवामां सौए-१ ६ अस्त जाड्य नराश, | उदय उदय थीभासफी -४ १ 


मंत्र तंत्र ए जुक्ति, sei पांड गणाए 


[TRANSLATION] 
wt aa कृत्य, रांक अणजाण ठगाए--१७ 


Hail, happy gathering of happy men | 


फारफार ए यया, धमनी पाळ खणाइ What friends and what occasion have combined 
To bring ye thus together That seek ye / 
सैतन विद्यावडी , छेक निस्तेज जणाइ-१८ To bring ye thus togi m £ What seek y 
आहियां तमज बघ, जगत ता AN जाए Ye come to welcome those who, leaving all 
पदार्थ Aaa, तेज बळ झळकी मोहे- १९ They cherished in their far Columbian home, 
be es Have taken India for their mother-land, 

(साखा) And us, the sons of. Ilia, for their friends. 

घळी आमज्ञओ (३) बोलो कम ANT Science and art, and all the past conceals 


In its wide womb, all laws of mind and matter, — 


s[$ जाण्यं ते तो हुवे साचु AN- This is the empire where they reign supreme, 
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By obstacles uncheek'd, with hope elate 

ake pilgrims to old Arynvart they come 

[ts monuments of learning to restore 

Its pristine grandeur and its holy faith 

Wise teachers, vet meek students ! they have joined 
Into a learned brotherhood to trace 

Nhe elemental secrets to their source ;— 

Aud New York boasts the honour of its birth. 

Yet not their labours to one spot. confined 

Bombay, too, shares with them their noble task, 
And truths of Aryan Shastras every month 
Before their eyes shine pure and beautiful. 

R 

Such ave the friends, who bring ye thus togethe 
Long may they live ! and may their noble thoughts 
For ever such exalted themes pursue ! 

Blavatsky $ Olcott — Veterans tried and true, 
May ye both prove sunecesstul in the field 


Of knowledge and scientific research ! 
4. 

O, happy day © , day of jubilee ! 

Day of. rejoicing to all friends sincere | 

Day of the sacred Anniversary 

Accept this lay—1my Muse's offering : 

Rejoice, ye brothers | where-so-c'er ye he, 

Wherever met to celebrate this day :— 

Your labours are rewarded by the ३९ 

TW approving smiles of wise and learned men, 

What confidence is theirs, who move within 

The circle of your sphere! What privilege 

To share the knowledge of the truths occult, 

That rule the laws eternal of the mind t 

The Vedas, that proclaim the praise of Truth —- 

The Shästras of the Brahmins, Buddhists, Jains, — 

All these extol the knowledge of the Brahin : 


Alas | a change has passed o'er all the world, 
And men believe no more their old beliefs : 

Aud the external senses judge between 

Their impious cravings and all-holy Truth : 

And ye, the sons of Aryavart, who once 

Loved from your heart of hearts all ancient lore, 
Men ye have steeped yourselves in disbelie 
What wonder, when Yos Siddhis are denounced 
As speculative lies, delusive dreams 

Cob-webs of far-fetched fancies, mixed, absurd / 
When the existence of the house-hiold gods, 

Of ghosts and evil spirits serve no more 

l'han just to illustrate an idle tale! 

When mystie rites and prayers assume the shape 
Of slavish bonds, that serve to bind the poor 
And the unwise to cunning, greedy men ¢ 

What wonder, if this change has undermined 
Faith's strong foundations, and destroyed the bloom 
From the fair face of science, as it blest 

With vivifying powers, the human soul 

And all the world has felt the blighting touch 
And matter, gross and earthy, has usurped 

The god-head of the soul's divinity 
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But new behold? Once more the Sun of Truth 
Shines radiant, and the mists of ignorance 
Vanish before his keen and searching rays : 

Tis thirty summers since America 

Gave to the world experimental proof 

Of the existence of the spirits of the dead 

And by four summers Time has older grown 
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l'he vision of the goddess Sapt-Shtangi ? 
But now the laugh is turned the other way :— 
Fhe thoughtful lay aside their sceptic garb ; 
For in their hearts the truth of Siddhis shines, 
And does he not, the Pandit Dayanand 

Nhe celebrated Swami, prove beyond 

l'he shadow of a doubt, the human soul 
Attains to You and highest wonders works, 
And reconciles all jarring elements ? 
And the Theosophists have come to Ind, 
And hand-in-hand with th’ Aryans work to clear 
The mists of ignorance from this fair land 
Yet ignorance sumetimes is linked with faith 
And those, to whom the Shástras will not speak, 
Still cling to Siddhis with a blind belief 

Chere are a few, whose wisdom comprehends 
All but the truth of Siddhis, and for whom 
Philosophy’s more common traths have charms, 
But let the learned agitate the theme 
And test the truth of this or that belief; — 

Fhe world cannot but profit by the search, 
Then shall the veil, that hides the face of death, 
Be lifted, and the knowledge of. the world, 
Aud the religious and the moral truths, 
Of the supreme and all-pervading God, 
Flash lightning-like into the hearts of men ! 
Then shall the learned Titans work to solve 
Nature's mysterious laws, and utilize 

l'heir knowledge for the good of human kind 
Now ancient learning once more flows ainain 
The tide swells on, and soon the time shall come, 
When Siddhis shall resume their former sway, 
Aud the soul's hidden powers assert their own! 

7. 

Now may God's spirit fill our anxious hearts 
And tench us how to recognise the truth — 

f Siddhis are acquired by time and nature 
By previous actions or by present thoughts, 

By incantations of the sacred Mantras 
Or by the practice of the highest Yog ; 
Or all these ways must contribute to win 
The smiling favour of the Siddhis Lord i 

8. 


Hory, Oh glory, to th’ Eternal Light i 

hat shines, and disappears, and shines again 
Before it fades material ignorance 

And dies in agony with pallid feat 

Arise Theosophy : The world is thine | 


THE BUDDHIST IDEA ABOUT SOUL. 


Phe following errata, due to misprints in the Sanskrit 
original already noticed, occurred in the translated article 
in page [44 :— 

Line H1—'Jártukás' read‘ Tárkikis 


5 — The animal soul is eternal, read In that sys 


tem the animal soul is also regarded as eternal 


Jine 27— Sensational’ read 


Ling 28—' l'ereeptional read ‘mental.’ 


5 ” 


material 
‘Nominal’ read! perceptional;' 


* Sensationals! reed © materials; 

31—' Sensational’ read ‘material,’ 

32—' Sensible’ read ‘material. 

31£—' The nominal aggregates are those that give 
names as characterising recognition हट. 
read ‘The perceptional aggregates are those 
that receive the knowledge of objects by 
the senses.’ 


Ling 37—' Beautiful read ‘good. 

Between line 40 & 41 Th Of these the four begin- 
ning with affectional are called Nama, and material aggre- 
gates are called Ripa; except these—Nama and Rips 
—there is no soul or person, whatever the living being 

Line 45— That which knows, &c., read ‘That which is 

subject to growth and decay is shown to be 
inserestant (sic) 


Since the votaries of Theosophy combined 

l'o test. and to believe the Siddhis' truth, 

No more the learned scholars of the West 
Refuse to heed the promptings of the soul 
Which tells them of a world within the world 
Of matter, and beyond all matters sway. 

Did we not laugh, when not so long ago, 

The hermit Vishnu told us of his drean— 
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Line 54— Bud’ read bird. 
„ 56 — Their read‘ the? 

I beg to say, however, that the translation is admirable. 
The translator, though learned in Sanskrit and English 
must have found it difficult to find appropriate terms for 
technical words in the Buddhist religion, 

II. SHMAN GALA. 


5 
THE “HINDU OR ARYA” QUESTION, 
IW RAO BAHADUR DADOBA PANDURANG. 


Tdoubt not but that almost all the thinking Aryans 
of India will join with mein voting unanimously their ap- 
probation of the recommendation of Mr. B. P. Sankdhar, 
of Meerut, in the Treosornisr for April, that his Aryan 
countrymen should discard. from their vocabulary the 
name Hindu by whieh they have hitherto been wrongly 
calling themselves, and substitute instead. the old appro- 
priate and dignified term “Arya,” by which their ancestors 
were known, I have long been thinking on the sub- 
ject, and have always laughed in my sleeve, whenever the 
Hindus, not content, as it were, with their lamentable 
ignorance du so designating themselves, have shown a 
sort of pride, to boot, in the assumption of that contemp- 
thous name or rather nick-nane, as I must call it. 

The word Hindu cannot, T think, be traced to any other 
language than Sanskrit for its first origin, viz, to either 
Indu, the moon, or Sidhu, the river Indus, giving the 
name 7% or [Hind to the country, Jindi to. the language, 
and Miuda to the. people of that country, as so-called by 
the neighbouring Afghans, Persians, and Arabs. The 
name was not at first intended as a term of reproach, as 
Mr, Sankdhar is led to suppose, but as a simple designation 
derived from the name of the country. But, when, in the 
course of time, the Mahomedans conquered this country 
nnd settled in it, they retained the same name, And as 
conquerors, full of enthusiasm for the pele of their 
new religion, they were often led by pride and arrogance 
to use it in its derogatory and opprobrious sense to signify 
n dark and weak race ; just as the word nigger is heard 
applied to all the races of India in our. own days by some 
inconsiderate and low-bred Englishmen—an ignominious 
fate which every conquered. people must always be pre- 
pared to meet and to submit to, Dark, no doubt, appeared 
to the conquerors the bulk of the population as compared 
to the fair-complexioned Persians and Turks (of Turkes— 
tan and Tartary), who comprised the majority of the 
governing race. In this way the word indu soon cine 
to signify dark or black, in the Persian language, as will be 
clearly soon from the following couplet from the celebrated 
Persian poet, Hafiz :— 

Ager tin Turk-i-Shirazi ba-dast urad dil-i-mard, 
Bakhal-i-Hindi ash bakhsham Semearkand-o- Bokharava, 


In this couplet Háfiz qualifies the noun chal, a mole, on 
the fair cheek of a damsel whom the, lover is seen here 
courting with the adjective indu in the sense of dark 
or black. T should not, therefore, wonder more at the con- 
temptuous sense in which the name Hindu came to be 
used by the Mahomedans as: the then conquering race, 
than at the word Native used in the same sense by some 
proud sons of Britain; though in the intrinsic sense of 
neither of these two terms themselves is there anything 
derogatory. Both words are indispensable in the vocabu- 
lary of foreign nations, to distinguish one race or com- 
munity from the other with respect to either its coun- 
try or its creed, But this view of the question con- 
stitutes no argument at all in favor of the appropriation 
of a name, apparently contemptuous and derogatory, by a 
race or community at the expense of its own self-respect 
and dignity. To continue to call oneself Hindu, only be- 
cause foreigners call one so, is a most lamentable mistake 
on the part of our Aryan brother, and the sooner he 
avoids it the better ; especially now that he has been told 
that there is an appropriate and dignified name by which 
he may designate himself aud his whole community and 
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which was long in vogue amongst his own noble ancestors. 
Let foreigners call him by whatever name they please, 
for he cannot eoutrol their tongues, 

But, allow me to speak here more fairly aud candidly 
than ] have already done to my countrymen—Andrya (not 
Arya, or opposite to Arya) as they now really appear in the 
sight of more enlightened and civilized nations, on account 
of their many self-derogatory practices to which they 
still cling under the guidance of im ignorant and selfish 
priesthood, as an essential part of. their present ereed— 
that unless they become really Arya in the true sense of 
the word, as were their ancestors of old, by their moral 
courage and inagnanimity, I would not lay any great 
stress on the mere assumption or bearing of a name, how- 
ever. high-sonnding and proud it may be. Let. them, 
therefore, first strive to deserve the mame before they begin 
to wear it, 

As to the term Native, to which many of my country- 
inen seem to object, as will be seen from another column 
(page 166) of the THrosornisr, I quite agree in the ob- 
servation on this point of the Editor of that journal. 

Equally, if not more objectionable is another practice 
into which almost all the Euglish-edueated Natives of 
Tudia appear to be inadvertently and thoughtlessly falling 
fast, in imitation of the custom peculiar to Europeans, J 
shall advert to it in my next eamnunieation, 

Bombay, Sth April, 1880. 


— 


(Continued from the February Number.) 
THE NATURE AND OFFICE OF BUDDHA'S 
RELIGON, 
BY THE RT REV. II. SOMANGALA, DES, 
J. SE.. 
Riemer MEDIATION, 


f propose to treat briefly on Senant Samádhi, the sub- 
jeet of this paper, This is the last (ange) member of 
the Arya astdngikandrga, In religion Samádhis are of va- 
rious natures, but | shall here confine myself to one parti- 
cular Samed and shall endeavour to offer a few remarks, 
explaining the process by which that state should be 
attained, 

Sanidhi is that state of the mind in which dispersed 
thoughts are brought together and concentrated on one 
particular object. The chief feature in Samadhi is com- 
posure of the mind and its essential characteristic is the 
restriction of thoughts from dispersion. Stability aids its 
sustentation and undisturbed happiness is its natural result. 
The mind being thus ealin and reconciled attains the state 
of Samádhi, The primary stage of this stato of the mind 
is known as (वलव Samadhi which simply restrains 
thoughts from being dispersed, The second or the ad- 

meed stage is Uppand Sumádhi which effects a com- 
plete reconciliation and composure of the mind. 

Again, Samadhi is divided into two classes— Lokiya and 
Lokuttura. Lokiya (worldly) Samádhi is a state into which 
any one may enter, if he is so disposed, whereas Lohuttara 
(superhuman) Samádhi can be entered into only by those 
who are free from worldly desires, Lokiya Samádhi is a 
preliminary step to^ the attaimment of Lokutlara. The 
devotee who is desirous of entering into Lokiya Samadhi 
should be guided by the directions laid down in Pañña- 
bhwana, n process of meditation, [n order to reach 
this state the devotee should, as a primary step, entirely 
give himself up to devotion, and this is to be done in the 
manner prescribed in the third, fourth, and fifth angas 
ofthe Arya astdnyikanurga chatuparisuddhi silas. Next 
he should proeeed to free himself from the ten worldly 
troubles, They are— 

I. Awisupatibodha—trouble 
houses. 

2. Kelupalibodha—trouble arising from the connection 
with a funily, its happiness and sorrows. 


arising from building 


3. Labhapalibodha—trom excessive gains, 
4. Gunapulibodha—from duties incumbent on ateacher, 
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5. Kammepalibodha— from any manual work, such as 
carpentry, &c, 

6. d:ddlitaepaliboxtha—trouble. arising from a person 
having to undertake a long journey in connexion with 
the affairs of another or for his own gains. 

7. Natipalibodha trouble arising from having to attend 
to the sickness of one's own teacher, pupils and parents. 

8. Alkuthapalibodha—trouble caused by one's own 
bodily sufferings. : 

9. Ganthapalibodha—from constant, study, 

10. Tedhipalibodha—trom worldly power and its loss. 

Freed from these annoyances the devotee should then 
he acquainted with the systematic process of meditation 
and should receive instructions from a worthy friend or an 
eminent. preceptor. ` 

Meditation is of two classes—Subbathhakammatthanamn 
and Påriháriyakammatthánam. — Subathhalbammatthánam 
is that process of meditation wherein the devotee exercises 
universal love of mankind, reflects that death is elose at 
hand and that the human body and all its component. 
parts are liable to decay, and that, therefore, they are to be 
abhorred. — Parihdviyakammatthinam is that process of 
meditation which applies to à man according to his moral 
nature. 

These are forty iu number. but I shall take up one of 
them and show how abstract meditation should be prac- 
tised, 

The moral nature of man is divided into six classes, viz., 

1. Ragachurite—Seusuous, 

9.  Dosacharito—lrascible. 

3. Mehecharite—Dgmnorant. 

4. Saddhicharito— Faithful. 

5. Buaddhichavito—iserect. 

6. Vitabkechirvite Reflect ivo. 


The first three of these are evil qualities and the last. 
three are virtues, Tf in one man's nature an evil and 
virtue combine, that whieh predominates will influence his 
imoral character, The process of meditation is to be decid- 
ed by the preceptor according to the tendency. of the 
eandidate’s moral charactor, The devotee should. then 
seek retirement and seclusion where he ean be free from 
cares and troubles, considering himself resigned to either 
his preceptor or Buddha. 

MEE 
THE JAIN VIEW OF OM. 
BY RAO BAHADUR GOPALRAO HARI DESHMUKH, 
Viee- President of the Theosophical Sn. 

Tn continuation of the explanation of. the word “Om,” 
given by the learned. Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang, 
1 beg to state that there is an. “ Upanishat" called “ Pra- 
nayopanishat” to be found in the first chapter of the Gopa- 
tha Brahman of the Athaiva Veda, [Tt begins with the 
words 

» * 7g — r - at 

3^ कारंपृच्छामः BUA: किंप्रातिपाद्कं Ke. 

There are thirty-six questions asked and answered in con- 
nection with the sacred word “Om,” which is a“ Bijá" 
according to the Tantric phraseology. Manu in his digest. 
of laws says as follows : 

BATT ब्रह्म त्रयीयरिमन्प्रतिटिता || 

सगुद्योन्यस्त्रिवृद्वेदोयस्तंवेद्सवदु वित 

अ? ११ धोक २६८ 

Tt means “whoever knows the Pranava, knows all the 
Vedas,” 

The Padma Puran has the following verse on the sub- 
Jeet: 

उ कारप्रणवो TAT सर्व Nag नायकः || 
आदीसर्यत्रयुंजितमंत्राणाचशुभानने ।| 


Translation, 


The syllable “ Om the mysterious name of Brahma 
is the leader of all prayers, Let it, therefore, O Lovely- 
Faced (Shiva addresses Durga) be employed in the begin- 
ning of all prayers, 
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According to this command the word “Om” is always 
pronounced before any sacred recitation begins. 
Vayu Puran has one chapter on the subject, 
following verses are extracted from it :— 
32 मित्येतत्रयोते दात्रयोलोकास्रयाप्रयः 
विछुक्रमास्त्रयस्त्वेतेकग्सामानियजूंषिच || 
इत्यन दक्षर ब्रह्मपर मॉकारसज्ञतंः || 
यस्नुये दूयतेसम्यकूतयाध्यायतिवापुनः || 
संसारचत्रमृत्सज्यमुक्तवचनबंधन: || 
अचलंनिर्गुणंस्थानोडावप्राप्रोत्यसंडाय: | + 
The Bhagwat Gita has the following verse — 
३ॐ मित्येकाक्षर ब्रहाव्याह रन्मामनुस्मरन्‌ 
यप्रयातित्यजेन देहं सयाति परमर्गात || 
अ? c Wo 13 
The Mandukya Upanishat contains a long eulogy upon the 
word “On.” 

The Jains say that the word is the most sacred accord- 
ing to their books, They divide it into five letters, 
अ. अ. आ. उ. and म. | 

The first indicates अरिहँत, i. e., à man who has obtained 
salvation of soul and has attained the degree of तिर्थेकर 

The second shows NUN or fA, a saved soul which has 
left the mortal body. 

The third letter denotes आचार्य or superior teacher, 

The fourth means उपाध्याय or subordinate teacher, 

The fifth shows मानि or saint. 

These five together are called TTA and the word 
“Om” is equal to five persons to whom adoration is due 
aud is daily offered, 

The following magadhi lines express all that is written 
above :— 


The two 


आरिहता असरीरा आवरीय उवडज्ञाय 
तहेव मणिणा पचरखर ferat ओंकारो danni? || 

Each of these five persons is described as endowed with 
several virtues, The first with twelve, the second with eight, 
the third with thirty-six, the fourth with twenty-five, and 
the fifth with twenty-seven, equal to 108. In commemora- 
tion of these virtues, they make a rosary of 108 beads and 
repeat the word “ Om“ in the morning and evening. 

The Jain opinion about God as the ereator is that he 
does not exist. ‘They believe that the universe is without 
beginning and without ond, They hold that matter is 
eternal in one shape or other. The book, called रत्नाकर 
Vol. I., printed at Bombay by Sha Bhimjee Manuk at the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, states at the beginning of the page 743, 

इश्ररवादि कहे छेके 

and maintains that if it is necessary to suppose that there 
is a creator, then there must be a creator of the creator, 
very result must have a cause and by analogy there 
must be a God for God, The soul is stated to be immor- 
tal without. be porai but capable of highest virtue, im- 
provement and salvation, This is the Jain view of the 
Creator. The above is one of the many arguments which 
the Jains give for disproving the existence of a creator, 
They have no creator nor any prayer. They believe that 
each act produces its result which is either punishment 
or reward, pain or pleasure. Some Bengali writer in your 
magazine said that the Jains believed in the existence of 
a creator, but this does not appear to be correct according 
to the Ratnakar cited above. 


Bombay, 15th April 1880. 
— — 


THE POONA EXHIBITION OF 1880. 


We have received from the Secretaries of the Poona 
Exhibition Committee, Messrs, Chintaman S. Chitnis and 
M. B. Namjoshi, the official cireular and premium-list just 
issued, The Exhibition will open in the month of May in 
Hirabag, and doubtless include a large and important dis- 
play of specimens of Native Industrial Art, 
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Prizes of Rs. 100 each are offered by His Highness the 
Maharajah Holkar for cotton grown in the Deccan or Malwa: 
by His Excellency Rajah Sir T. Madhav Rao, K. (.S. I., 
for large or small locks in imitation of Chubb locks ; by 
the Poona Museum Committee for specimens of useful 
earths, with articles made from them; for useful stones 
for lithographic, tool-sharpening, and other purposes ; for 
woods of all kinds; for grasses and leaves of trees that ean 
be employed in the arts; for glass bangles; and for roshel 
and linseed oils—specimens anl a written description to 
necompany cach exhibit. 

As the competitors were required to hand in their es- 
says and specimens by the last day of April, we ean only 
announce the prizes and add. our earnest hope that there 
has been a full response to the Committees liberal offers, 
Every attempt to revive Indian art is entitled to the ap- 
probation and support of the whole country. 


NE EE: | 
HOW BEST TO BECOME A THEOSOPHIST. 
BY DR. GEORGE WYLD, 

President, British Theosophical Society. 


London, 19th Mareh, 1880, 
Dran COLONEL OLCOTT, 


The Turosornisr for March has just come to hand? 
and in order to catch the post, | sit down to write to you 
nt once a few hurried lines, 

I thank you for the kind. and flattering words yon use 
in speaking of my Presidential address, but at the same 
time I think you somewhat fail to appreciate the full 
meaning of the position I take. 

When E speak ofan Oriental adept, I distinctly declare 
that T do so with all deference, confessing my Imperfect 
information and even my ignorance. When, for instance, 
l say that “the adept obtains magical powers which he 
uses for his own ends and over spirits,” you misinterpret 
me by implying selish ends and consorting with spirits. 

This is the reverse of what | meant, I meant that. his 
emils were more private than publie, and that he com- 
mended but did not consort with weaker spirits than him- 
self. 

As I intend shortly to reprint. six of my papers. which 
have during the last two years appeared in the Spiritual- 
dst, L will take care to express myself so as to correct the 
words on which you inadvertently misinterpret my mean- 
ing. 

I suppose you at once achnit that the adept works chiefly 
in secret, and that so far he differs frem those Christians 
who in the history of the chureh obtained divine powers. 

I will also note what yon say about female adepts, al- 
though we in London are under the belief. that H. P. B. 
led us to understand. that no fully initiated female adept 
existed, 

You say, your* fifty years’ experience forces you to con- 
chide that Christianity is a Pad religion, and. fosters every 
sin und vice against which its ethical. ecde inveighis." 

Surely you have not pondered your words—for how can 
a perfect ethical code foster every sin and vice ? 

What you mean is. that—so-called Christian churches 
and priesthoods have been guilty of every sin and vicc. 

I might with equal logie say, Buddhism must be an 
abominable religion, Lecause | find the most degrading 
ignorance and vice is to Ee found in many of the lama- 
series of Thibet. 

But, instead of reasoning thus, I, in my address speak 
of esoterie Buddhism with the greatest reverence and res- 
pect, and [assert that esoterie Christianity and esoteric 
Buddhism are in their central spirit identical. 

1 hope you may be able to insert this short letter in the 
THEOSOPHIST, because I wish my oriental brothers toun- 
derstand that in all 1 wite, I desire truth only, and ] am 
prepared now and always to stand thereby at whatever 
cost, 

Moreover, I feel this, as a conviction of my soul, that 
were J admitted to intimate conversation with a truly 
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spiritual adept, we should find our. views on religion, in 
their central essence, identical, 
Believe me, dear Brother, 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE WYLD, M.D. 
Notes on the above, 


; My explanations of the real motive of the Indian aseet- 
Ws severe course of self-spiritualization, as given in the 
article to whieh Pr. Wyld adverts, were so clear that, upon 
a seeond reading | do not see that further elucidation is 
called far. E think T showed that the acquisition of divine 
powers to use them for good of mankind and not for pri- 
vate benefit of any kind, was what is sought, The ascetic 
of India “works in secret” while developing his powers 
only because contact with the filthy selfishness and sen- 
sunlism of the world would prevent the development. And 
if the full adept, after becoming such lives apart, it is be- 
cause he ean thus best work for humanity. Though un- 
seem, he is nevertheless ever doing good. 1 recall no in- 
stances of Christian "adepts," or, indeed, any of another faith 
—who did not nt least gain their powers by fasting, medi- 
tation, and seclusion ; nor any who afterward freely lived 
and mingled with the gluttonons and vicious crowd. The 
long list of untrained religious cestaties we will not take 
into account. Whether epilepties, mediums, natural clair- 
voyants, or mesmerized neuroties, they are not to be men- 
tioned in the sune breath with the instructed, powerful 
initiate of Esoterie Science, to whom nature's seerets are 
known and her laws his auxiliaries, 

I re-affivin that T have met some female ascetics possess- 
ed of magieal powers, and know of more, But I did (ot say 
that either of these or any female had reached the high- 
est. possible degree of power in occult. seienee : there 
are many stages, and all persons do not reach the saine. 

Dr. Wyld should not make me appearto call the Christian 
ethical code * perfect.” If it were perfect, then it certainly 
would not lend itself to a double interpretation and so foster 
every vice and sin, In my judgment, thedoetrineof viearious 
atonement, the very basis of Christianity, neutralizes all its 
lofty moralitios, since i£ pretends that faith, uot merit, secures 
salvation, In this respect Buddhism is vastly superior, 
As to the degrading ignorance and vice in the lamaseries 
of "hibet, if Dr. Wyld has * found" them there, it must 
have been through the eyes of some imaginative book- 
maker ; for no real traveller—the Abbé Hue not excepted 
—las had the chance to make such a discovery. How- 
ever, let us offset. the lamasery, which we do not know to 
he à nest of sensualistie recluses, against the Christian 
monastery and nunnery whieh we do know to have so 
often been such, and contine ourselves to the main subject. 
The author of a very recent essay, speaking in in Austra- 
lian magazine from the standing-point of personal obser- 
vation, Snys:— On theotherhiand, savageand uncivilized races 
may be found whose domestic life is in the highest degree 
moral, as the Zulus, among whom crimes, such as we regard 
them, do not exist, and a more honest, truthful, and chaste 
race is not to be found, as I ean afirm from years’ residence 
among them, And that this morality arises from intui- 
tion is proved by the fact that, when they are educated 
and taught ° Bible truths, they immediately become im- 
moral; and, like the English mistress, who puts into her 
advertisement, No Irish need apply, the Natal mistress 
says, ‘No Christian Kafir need apply, for when Chris- 
tianised the men are thieves and the women unchaste.” 

On behalf of Buddhist, Vedaist, Jain and Parsi, J um 
quite satisfied to let the moral code of either of these faiths, 
which alike teach that merit can alone save, be compared 
with the code of Christianity, which teaches that the sin- 
ner may be saved from the natural consequences of his 
sin. by faith in the vicarious etticacy of. the blood of one 
named Jesus, As was remarked in my previous article, if 
my respected friend and brother, Dr. Wyld, were to study 
Zastern. philosophies under Eastern masters, his opinions 
would certainly change, 


n 
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MR. WIITWORTH'S GAUNTLET 


To such as do not know the reluctance of the Chris- 
tian chureh and its bullies to attack a strong and manly 
foe (except by inuendo), the silence in which Mr. G. C. 
Whitwortl's * Personal. Statement of Religions Belief” 
has been received, must seem strange. ‘This brave pamph- 
let deserves the thoughtful attention of not only every 
Christian, but every man of any faith who cares for the 
approval of conscience, It is a clarion call to honest 
speech and useful living. Most unfortunately, our extend- 
ed notice of the work (see. p 189 of 'THEOSOPHIST foi 
April) was so cramped in between the article on “ Crema- 
tion in America" and the erowded matter in the last page, 
that it may have escaped the notice of many ; which the 
printers aggravating omission of its. title from the Table 
of Contents makes more probable still, If any have pass- 
ed it over let them read it and take its lesson to heart 


LUKE 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Important events in the Society's history occurred 
during the month ef April, Among these were the selec- 
ton of officers for the current ye the issue of a Charter 
to Signor Pasquale Menelao and associates, of Corfu 
(Greece, to regularly organize the TOMAN THEOSOPHICAL 
Soctery £ and the foundation of the Bombay Tngoso- 
PHICAL Sociery, which will be under a special charter 
andl have jurisdiction over Theosophical affairs throughout 
the Bombay Presidency. Increasing demands upon the 
time of the executive officers of the Parent Society made 
the latter step necessary, and the effect will doubtless be 
most salutary, Another highly encouraging circumstance 
was the adhesion to the Parent Society of a considerable 
number of eminent Frenchmen, among them M. Réné 
Caillé, the engineer, associate of de Lesseps in building 
the Suez Canal, and President of the Paris Psychological 
Society; M. Camille Flammarion, the distinguished astio- 
nomer; M. Fauvety, the philosopher and author; M. 
Trémeschini ; Eugene Nus, the well-known author ; Charles 
de Rappard, founder of the journal Licht, Mehr Lieh: 
Camille Chaigneau, the poet ; Georges Cochety, the mag- 
netist, and others. And now that the “Russian spy" 
scare about. the Theosophists has blown over and we can 
afford a good-natured laugh with the detectives who at 
great cost “shadowed” us throughout. Tudia, their atten- 
tion is invited to the names of our British Members. of 
Council, among which is that of a nobleman whose rank 
as a man of science is very great, since lie is one of the 
Council of the Royal Society of England, and President. 
of the Astronomical Society. Such Englishmen are not 
commonly supposed to consort with Russian spies 

The next step to be taken by the Society is one of the 
most important possible. On the 6th instant, the Presi- 
dent and Corresponding Secretary, accompanied by a Spe 
ial Committee of the Bombay Society, will sail for Cey- 
lon to inaugurate the long-contemplated Buddhist branch 
Full particulars of the voyage will appear next month. 
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